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FOREWORD 


Following the principle of universality, the United Nations admitted 
Spain along with 15 other countries which had hitherto been considered 
unqualified. Mexico abstained from voting, which was not surprising in view 
of its support of the Republican government in exile, but the abstention of 
Belgium, whose Socialist-dominated government has no love for Franco, aroused 
the Generalissimo's wrath. Portugal is now pushing for the admission of 
Spain to NATO. The admission of a frankly anti-democratic regime might 
prevent NATO from providing the basis for a broader organization of the North 
Atlantic democracies. In North Africa, Spain has lost the support of the 
Arab nationalists, and Franco blamed France for introducing dangerous ideas 
into an area where they could do nothing but harm. 


Secretary of State Dulles aroused a wave of indignation in India when on 
December 2 he issued a joint statement with Portuguese visiting Foreign 
Minister Paulo Cunha in which Goa was referred to as a Portuguese “province” 
rather than a "colony." Commentators attributed this to verbal gaucherie on 
Dulles' part, but probably the choice of words was quite clear to him. U.S. 
Ambassador to India John Sherman Cooper was considerably aroused by what he 
regarded as a major diplomatic mistake, but the episode made Paulo Cunha's 
tour of the United States seem remarkably successful in aligning this country 
behind him in his fight with Indie. 


In Mexico, the not infrequent community of interests which unites 
Nationalists and Communists led to a crisis at the Agricultural College at 
Saltillo, where the students went on strike in protest against the presence 
of six technicians sent there under the auspices of the U.S. International 
Cooperation Administration. The granting of the Stalin Peace Prize to 
Lazaro Cardenas will undoubtedly help the Russian cause in Mexico. Meanwhile, 
the plan to bring Perén to Mexico seems to have died a natural death. 


While they have satisfied constitutional requirements, the elections in 
Guatemala seem to have lost friends for Castillo Armas. The vote was 
extremely light, and all the congressional and municipal seats were won by 
the government bloc. Under its Secretary-General José Guillermo Trabanino, 
ODECA is developing its headquarters in San Salvador. In Honduras, the 
Nationalists with their organ El Dia have followed the well-established 
technique of denouncing as pro-Communists their enemies the Liberals and 
their paper El Pueblo. In addition to the Communists, President Somoza of 
Nicaragua is rattling a native skeleton: the Caribbean Legion. Strikes and 
floods have endangered the economy of Costa Rica and the stability of the 
Figueres regime. In Panama, Victor F. Goytia has been nominated as the 
Liberal candidate for the presidency. 


Student unrest has become a major threat to the Batista regime in Cuba, 
but neither the Federation of University Students nor elder statesman Cosme 
de la Torriente seems to be able to cope with the tough government of Batista. 
Haiti is making serious attempts to improve the quality of its coffee in the 
hope of boosting its sagging economy. In the Dominican Republic, young 
Rafael Trujillo Martinez is being groomed to succeed his father the 
Generalissimo as the country's strong man. German Ornes Coiscou, owner and 
publisher of El Caribe, who as a Trujillo propagandist proclaimed at the New 
Orleans meeting of the Inter-American Press Association that there was 
freedom of the press in the Dominican Republic, has fled to New York where he 


Shh 


has told a completely different story. Governor Luis Munoz Marin has denied 
the charge of the A.F.L.--C.I.0. that there is slave labor in Puerto Rico. 


The National Pianning Association of Washington, D.C. has issued another 
pooklet justifying the performance and behavior of an American corporation 
abroad, this time the Creole Petroleum Company of Venezuela. This apology is 
in line with President Eisenhower's request that U.S. business tell the story 
of its achievements abroad. Such propaganda is certainly necessary to 
counteract the widespread nationalist and Communist propaganda that American 
and British capital has simply exploited Latin America. It is high time that 
Latin Americans should realize that Anglo-American capital has in general 
exerted a creative and constructive influence. However, the booklet would 
have been more effective if it had been less one-sided. The praise of the 
"military elite" as "soldier statesmen" plays right into the hands of anti- 
Americans who say that American foundations are the tools of big business in 
alliance with military dictatorships. It was in this spirit that former 
President of Venezuela Rémulo Gallegos returned the honorary degree which 
Columbia University gave him, in protest against the awarding of a similar 
degree to Colonel Castillo Armas. The Colombian Government's campaign 
against El Espectador and other free papers, following the closing of El 
Tiempo, has not won friends in the United States for the Rojas Pinilla 
regime, and the State Department has protested against the treatment of 
American Protestants. Student unrest in Ecuador led to the resignation of 
Minister of Education Adolfo Gonzélez Jurado. 


The creation of a government party in Peru, the Partido Restaurador, led 
to a riot in Arequipa by the opposition Coalicioén Nacional. The Minister of 
the Interior, Alejandro Esparza Zanartu, resigned, as did other members of 
the cabinet. Vice-Admiral Roque A. Saldfas then formed a new cabinet 
composed entirely of military men. The presidential succession in Bolivia 
remains uncertain, although Hernan Siles Suazo is the likely successor of 
Paz Estenssoro. Despite sharp opposition, the Ibanez government in Chile is 
attempting to put into effect the recommendations of the Klein-Saks mission 
and to stabilize the economy by deflation as well as by a reduction in the 
number of government employees. 


In Argentina, General Pedro Eugenio Aramburu is sending hotheaded 
Peronistas to cool off in Patagonia. His government was being harassed from 
other sides. In New York, his predecessor Lonardi declared that he did not 
resign verbally or in written form. This would seem to imply that he, like 
Perén, still regards himself as the rightful President of Argentina. 

Several American firms found themselves accused of improper connivance with 
Peron, including Kaiser, Williams Chemical,and Capehart. The basic problem 
in Argentina, as in many other Latin American countries, seems to be that 
dictatorships have failed to give the people training in the difficult art of 
self-government. As the head of the Uruguayan state, Batlle Berres proved 
during nis visit to the United States to be a political and social success, 
but physiologically he failed. Paraguay's Stroessner has not proved easy to 
overthrow, despite the fall of Perén. 


Brazil's tradition of freedom has not withstood the strain of the 
struggle between those faithful to the memory of Vargas and those who would 
prefer a democratic golpe to ensure that the new administration does not 
carry out an undemocratic one. The imposition of press and radio censorship 
was explained as being necessary to preserve the peace, but it will be a 
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great temptation to continue it. War Minister Lott is the strong man of the 
moment, and Nereu Ramos with his support has used unconvincing excuses to 
prevent Café Filho from resuming the presidency. In any case, the Army, God 
bless it, has control of the situation. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


HISPANIC AMERICAN INSTITUTE, Summer 1956 


Students planning to attend Stanford University's Hispanic American Insti- 
tute (June 26--August 18) may obtain details of the program by writing to 
Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


AN APPEAL TO KINDHEARTED READERS 


The earlier volumes of the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT may be obtained on 
microfilm from University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann'Arbor, 
Michigan ($3 a volume). 


Many libreries, however, would like to have complete files of the REPORT 
for their stacks, and we are unable to supply the missing numbers. 

PLEASE DO NOT DISCARD OLD COPIES OF THE REPORT. We would be happy to 
pay the postage on any old issues of the REPORT you may not wish to keep, 
and make them available to libraries. 


IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Spain was admitted to the United Nations on December 14 as part of a U.S.- 
Soviet compromise involving 16 new members. Spanish officials hailed the 
election as Generalissimo Franco's greatest foreign policy triumpl since the 
signing of military and economic agreements with the United States in Septem- 
ber 1953. The government-controlled press declared that the action was a 
clear vindication of the regime, which the U.N. General Assembly had branded a 
"threat to the peace" in December 1946. Spanish papers did not emphasize that 
the package deal also " vindicated" the Communist regimes of Albania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania, nor did they explain that the mass election was 
widely regarded as a step toward universalizing the membership of the United 
Nations, hence a retreat from insistence upon the qualifications expressed in 
the U.N. Charter. 


No members voted to exclude Spain from the U.N., although Mexico and 
Belgium declined to cast their ballots when the application was considered in 
the General Assembiy. Mexico's abstention was not unexpected, since that 
country continues to recognize the Second Republic as the legitimate government 
of Spain. Belgium, represented by Paul-Henri Spaak, apparently refrained from 
voting out of Socialist antipathy for Franco and dissatisfaction with Spain's 
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role during and after World War II; Belgian liberals accused Franco Spain of 
giving asylum to fascist Leon Degrelle, who is still a political issue in 
Belgium. 


José Félix Lequerica, former Ambassador to the United States, was named 
permanent Spanish delegate to the United Nations. Observers felt that Spain 
and Portugal, which was elected to membership at the same time (See PORTUGAL), 
would lend support to the Latin American bloc, but pointed out that the 
relative strength of that group would diminish somewhat as a result of the 
substantially increased total membership of the U.N. 


Portuguese Foreign Minister Paulo Cunha recommended that Spain be invited 
to join the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). Spain is indirectly 
linked to NATO through the Iberian Defense Pact with Portugal, which provides 
for joint military and political consultation, and action, if necessary. 
Military representatives of the two countries signed additional protocols to 
that alliance in Madrid on December 1. Spain's other link with the Atlantic 
Pact is its military understanding with the United States. According to Cunha, 
Washington also favors the inclusion of Spain in NATO. U.S. Ambassador to 
Spain John Davis Lodge, back in Connecticut for the holidays, did not rule out 
that possibility when he declared: "I believe that we shall continue to find 
on the part of Spain the excellent cooperation and soldierly qualities 
desirable in a partner in a joint undertaking in which the security of 
hundreds of millions of people is involved." No endorsements were forthcoming 
from Paris, as Moroccan rebels resumed attacks in the Riff Mountains, just 
south of the Spanish Zone. 


The new outbreak of guerrilla warfare in the hills north of Fez climaxed 
a month in which Sultan Mohammed ben Youssef, by agreement with France, had 
relinquished his theoretically absclute powers to the first representative 
government in Moroccan history. M'barek Bekkai, an independent nationalist 
and former officer in the French Army, was designated Premier of the consti- 
tutional monarchy. Nine of the 20 cabinet posts went to members of the 
Istiqlal party, the largest nationalist movement in Morocco; the remainder 
were distributed among the Democratic Independence party, the independent 
nationalists and the Jewish community. The traditionalists were not repre- 
sented. Developments in Rabat were too slow, however, to suit Allal el Fassi, 
head of the "revolutionary wing" of the Istiqlal party, who expressed his 
impatience to reporters in Tetudén while stopping off on his way from Madrid to 
Cairo. Several sources believe that El Fassi is responsible for the raids 
which have afflicted the northern sector of the French Protectorate since 


October 1. 


Generalissimo Franco asserted on December 15, as he had on November 30, 
that Spain would not permit the establishment of a Western democratic form of 
government in the Spanish Zone of Morocco. Citing the evils of the European 
multi-party system, Franco declared: "Nobody should wonder why we do not want 
for Morocco something which is repugnant to ourselves.” The Caudillo implied 
that France was cunningly introducing democratic procedures into its own zone 
in order to create further discord and confusion, thus demonstrating the 
unreadiness of Moroccans for self-rule in a manner which would justify a 
return to harsh repressive measures. Franco explicitly repudiated French 
authority to act for Spain in its relations with the Moroccan people. Since 
France refused to let Spain participate in forthcoming negotiations with the 
newly formed Moroccan Government (on the juridical ground that discussions 
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would be confined to the 1912 Treaty of Fez establishing the French Protector- 
ate), cooperation between the two European powers seemed at its usual 
standstill, until Lt. Gen. Rafael Garcfa Valino, High Commissioner for Spanish 
Morocco, revealed on December 19 that he expected to hold conversations with 
French Resident General André Dubois in Tetuan in January. 


The Spanish High Commissioner's disclosure was intended to appease 
Moroccan nationalists who clamored throughout the month for assurance that 
Spain would join France in acknowledging their right to independence and terri- 
torial unity. Incensed by Franco's plain talk, spokesmen for the Istigqlal 
party threatened "trouble" if Spain did not recognize their aspirations 
"within the shortest possible time." While vague on the central issues, 
Franco's representative in Tetuan did promise to increase the responsibilities 
of the three Moroccan ministers in his government immediately, and to 
accelerate the transfer of administrative powers to other native officials in 
the Spanish Zone. 


Generalissimo Franco told a group of U.S. reporters on December 1 that the 
restoration of the monarchy in Spain was "an historical and traditional 
necessity." Franco emphasized that the monarchy must serve no special 
interests, and called attention to the fact that Prince Juan Carlos de Borbén, 
grandson of King Alfonso XIII, was being carefully educated in Spain. Newsweek 
predicted that the Prince would be crowned in 1959 when he became 21, and that 
Franco would retire with a dukedom. José Antonio Elola Olaso resigned as head 
of the Falangist Youth Front in December, reportedly because he failed to 
persuade certain young Falangists to accept Franco's views on the monarchy. 
Elcola Olaso was held accountable for the fact that strains of an impertinent 
ballad concerning the Bourbon dynasty reached the Caudillo's ears as he left 
the Escorial Palace following a party function on November 18. 


Generalissimo Franco's memoirs will be published in 1957 by the Chicago 
firm of Henry Regnery Co. The book was suggested by the firm's president, 
Henry Regnery, who said that he had come to the conclusion that Franco was 
entitled to tell his side of the Spanish Civil War, and that he was "afraid 
other publishers were afraid they would be called Fascists." 


In a year-end message to Spanish workers, Minister of Labor José Antonio 
Girén warned against agitators who might seek to foment unrest over difficult 
economic conditions. Girdén said that the Spanish Government would ruthlessly 
suppress any attempt to undermine the existing political order. His strong 
language was interpreted in Spanish economic circles as an indication of the 
seriousness of the inflationary situation, although official figures showed 
only a 6% rise in the cost of living for the 12 months ended October 31. 


Spain's olive oil production during the 1955-1956 season is estimated at 
about 300,000 short tons--10% below last year's crop and about 20% below © 
average. Other Mediterranean oil producers, with the exception of Portugal, 
are in a worse position because of a generally bad crop year. Spain plans to 
export over 30,000 tons of its olive oil in 1956, relying upon purchases of 
surplus U.S. soybean oil to help satisfy domestic edible oil requirements. 
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PORTUGAL 


U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles inadvertently aroused much 
anguish in India wnen, on December 2, he issued a joint statement in Washington 
with visiting Portuguese Foreign Minister Paulo Cunha. The statement 
criticized "allegations concerning the Portuguese provinces in the Far East" 
made by Soviet leaders Nikolai A. Bulganin and Nikita S. Khrushchev while 
touring India in November (H.A.R., VIII: p. 500). The Russians had condemned 
colonialism and encouraged India to seize Goa by force. Their remarks, Dulles 
and Cunha considered, did not represent a "contribution to the cause of 
peace,’ and were an attempt "to foment hatred between the East and West." The 
Dulles-Cunha communiqué left an outraged Indian press and government with the 
"clear" impression that Washington was siding with Lisbon in the controversy 
over Goa. They denounced as a "major diplomatic blunder" the U.S. association 
with Portugal in issuing the statement and the reference to Goa as a "province" 
rather than a "colony" of Portugal. Indians felt the use of the word 
"province" implied that the U.S. considered Portuguese India an integral part 
of the motherland and therefore not a matter for international dispute. The 
moderate Times of India argued that "If Goa and Macao are provinces, so 
presumably are Latvia and Estonia. If it is not colonialism for a foreign 
country to hold Goa and Macao then it cannot be imperialism for Russia to 
dominate Rumania and Czechoslovakia." 


Disturbed by this "matter of far-reaching consequences," Indian Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru sent a note of protest to the U.S. Government 
requesting an explanation. Dulles replied on December 6 that the statement 
had not been intended as an indication of the U.S. point of view on the merits 
of the Goa dispute. Its primary purpose, he asserted, was to “expose our 
concern" at the whipping up of hate and prejudice by the Soviet leaders in a 
situation that "needs to be dealt with in a spirit of calm." He said that the 
U.S. continued to hold a neutral position in the Goa controversy, which it 
hoped could be settled peacefully. . Perhaps Dulles did not exactly understand 
the linguistic issue involved in the use of the word "province." He declared 
that, as far as he knew, all the world regarded it as a Portuguese province. 
"It has been Portuguese, I think, for about 400 years," he said. 


Cunha's visit to the United States and Canada, begun on November 27, was 
acclaimed by the Portuguese press as a resounding success, especially because 
he appeared to have won U.S. recognition of Portuguese claims to Goa. Cunha's 
brief U.S. tour included stops at New York, Washington and several California 
cities with Portuguese communities. The Lisbon press also hailed another 
"suecess of Portuguese diplomacy"--the admission of Portugal to the United 
Nations on December 14. Foreign Minister Cunha expressed gratification that 
Spain had been admitted as well (See SPAIN) and urged that the latter country 
should also be invited into the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
Incidentally, on his return to Lisbon, Cunha announced in a press conference 
that Portugal, as a member of the U.N. and therefore of the World Court, had 
asked the latter body to require India to relinquish the districts of Dadra 
and Nagar-Aveli. These are inland villages of the colony of Damao (a 
Portuguese enclave north of Goa) which were seized and occupied by a group of 


Indian nationalists in July 1954 (H.A.R., VII: No. 7). 


The government publication Noticias de Portugal reported that five mine- 
sweepers were recently presented to Portugal, three from France and two from 
the U.S., bringing to 12 the number of such vessels given to the Portuguese 
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Navy under the provisions of the NATO egreement. The government also announced 
that its 10-year fleet modernization program had been completed, providing 
Portugal with a fleet of 85 ships less than 10 years old. The total merchant 
fleet now numbers 205 vessels with a total of 568,009 dead-weight tons, as 
compared with 206 vessels and 340,600 tons 10 years ago. 


It was announced that the new power station at the Bouga dam, which 
constitutes the third and last stage in the hydroelectric scheme of the River 
Zézere, is already in experimental operation and is expected to be officially 
opened in the near future. The Minister of Economy stated that by 1958 the 
whole of the Z@ézere and Caévado systems should be functioning. Likewise, the 
first stege should be concluded of the Rio Douro project, together with the 
thermal plant which is being constructed in the north of Portugal. The annual 
output of electric power will be over 3,000 million kilowatt hours, thereby 
generating three times the amount of power available in 1950. 


Heavy rains in Portugal caused the Tagus River to flood large agriculturel 
areas along its banks. Storms in other parts of the country also caused much 
damage. In Porto, the port had to be closed. 


MEXICO 


President Ruiz Cortines ordered that reconstruction in zones affected by 
the recent hurricanes and floods be carried out without delay. He stated that 
all resources of the government would be made available for this purpose. The 
departments concerned plan a four-fold program for 1956: (1) construction of 
more durable buildings and houses, (2) construction of dams for flood control 
and irrigation, (3) dredging of rivers in danger zones, and (4) enlarging and 
modernizing drainage systems in affected cities to provide more rapid run-off. 


The National Railways have begun a program of rehabilitation and ex- 
pansion. About 68% of the nation's rail lines were recently damaged by 
hurricanes end storms, and rebuilding will cost an estimated $2.4 million. 

The routes leading north to Ciudad Juérez and Nuevo Laredo will benefit most 
from this program. According to Foreign Commerce Weekly, the Ministry of 
Communications and Public Works, in a move to extend transportation facilities 
in the south, revealed plans for construction of a railway from Boca del Cerro, 
Tabasco, to Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, a distance of 440 kilometers. The 
railway would unite the Gulf of Mexico area with Guatemala's chief Caribbean 
port and open up underdeveloped areas in Chiapas and Guatemala. The project, 
however, has reached only the initial planning stage. 


Petréleos Mexicanos announced preparations for a $37.6 million con- 
struction program in Tampico, with orders from the President to move up the 
timetable on projects scheduled for 1956. These include refinery additions, a 
new electric power plant, municipal improvements, and dock facilities, with 
dilapidated wooden docks to be replaced by new structures of reinforced 


concrete and steel. 


According to Latin-American Business Highlights of December, industry in 
Mexico was not producing above 80% of capacity during 1955. Lack of transpor- 
tation, raw materials, delays in delivery of foreign equipment partly due to 
the hurricanes, and equipment breakdowns combined to hold production below 
capacity. The report said that agricultural production was good this year. 
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The general wholesale price level in Mexico maintained its upward course i 
throughout the first ten months of the year. Consumer prices also advanced; 
they have climbed 13% since January 1955. The article stated that iron and 
steel have made impressive gains since 1949, pig iron rising 85%, while steel | 
output was up 67%. Ample steel was available for reconstruction. . 


Samuel C. Waugh, president of the Export-Import Bank, announced an author- 
ization of a credit of $23 million to subsidiaries in Mexico of the American & 
Foreign Power Company. The funds were made available for the purchase of U.S. 
machinery, equipment and services required in connection with a $39 million 
construction program for the period 1956-60 to increase the supply of electric 
power in Mexico. Terms of the credit provided for the repayment over a 17-year 
period, beginning in 1961 with interest at 5%. 


Enrique N. Gonzélez, president of the National Power Association, declared 
that Mexico must spend $480 million in the next nine years to meet its growing 
electric power needs. He said an additional 2 million kilowatts of generating 
capacity must be added to fill demands of industrial, agricultural and domestic 
consumers, as power consumption is climbing at the rate of 12% a year. 


The U.S. State Department announced that the migrant labor agreement 
between Mexico and the United States had been extended by the two governments 
until December 31, 1956. The agreement, made August 11, 1951, was to have 
expired at the end of 1955. Under the new agreement, Mexico reduced to 
200,000 its quota of migrant laborers to work on U.S. farms in 1956, 80,000 
less than last year. Government officials said they hoped to persuade most of 
Mexico's itinerant farm population to stay in their own country to harvest 
domestic crops, despite mounting unemployment and the lure of better U.S. pay. 


Labor, management and government representatives agreed to increase mini- 
mum wages to 10 pesos daily for nonclassified workers and 9.5 pesos daily for 
farm workers in the Federal District. Employers' representatives predicted the 
increase effective for two years beginning January 1 will bring price increases 
within three months. At present the minimum wage for nonclassified workers is 
eight pesos daily, and for farm workers 7.9 pesos daily. Farm workers also get 
housing accommodations under the accord. 


According to an article by Marian Wilhelm in the Christian Science 
Monitor, Mexico's labor movement has been quietly assuming hemispheric leader - 
ship in the fight against Communist infiltration. The Bloque de Unidad Obrera, 
representing 93% of Mexican organized labor, was established under the Ruiz 
Cortines administration to give Mexican workers an effective organization in 
the struggle to check Communism. The Confederation of Mexican Workers (C.T.M.), 
headed by Fidel Velazquez, was reported as the pillar of this labor group. Its 
anti-Communist leadership indicated how far organized labor has swung away from 
the Marxist domination of Vicente Lombardo Toledano. Miss Wilhelm reported 
that Lombardo Toledano has lost virtually all his strength except in two or 
three small groups. His Confederation of Workers of Latin America (C.T.A.L.) 
lost its last strong union, Guatemala's General Confederation of Workers, 
following the anti-Communist revolution there. The Marxist intellectual who 
once shaped Mexican labor policy has lost out to the men from the ranks. 
Velazquez declared that Communism has no part in the Mexican fight. Two-thirds 
of Mexico's labor force of 6 million has not been organized, the article 


coneluded. 
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U.S. technical assistance for Mexico sparked a struggle between national- 
ist and international-minded political forces in Mexico. The New York Times 
reported that the focal point was the Agricultural College at Saltillo, 
Coahuila. Under agreement with Mexico, the International Cooperation 
Administration sent six technicians to Saltillo from the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. But the technicians were not allowed on the campus after a 
student strike began on October 2. The students returned in mid-October but 
demanded that the Texas technicians be sent home. Ramdén Cepeda, as Governor of 
Coahuila and ex-officio administrative head of the school, maintained that the 
strike and the difficulties surrounding it were fostered by Mexico City Commu- 
nists. He refused to dismiss the technicians, despite pressure from some 
Mexican officials who maintained that it was "beneath the dignity of Mexico” 
for foreigners to teach in Mexican schools. Persons advocating technical 
assistance stated that the situation was caused by Communist determination to 


close the Point-Four program in Mexico. 


The Communist party has become increasingly active in recruiting working 
women. It wants the required 75,000 members to qualify as a political party in 
the 1958 presidential election. 


Radio Moscow said that Gen. Lazaro Cardenas would be one of the six 
recipients of the Stalin Peace Prize for 1955. The award was for "outstanding 
services in the struggle for the preservation of the peace,” the broadcast 


said. 


The secretary of Diego Rivera said the Communist muralist had been 
completely cured of cancer in Moscow by Soviet atomic treatments. The secre- 
tary, Teresa Proenza, said Rivera would return on about January 20. Rivera 


plans a new series of murals in Mexico. 


David Alfaro Siqueiros, Mexico's other noted Communist muralist, returned 
from a trip to the Soviet Union, Poland and several other European countries. 
While in Poland he supervised the painting of a mural in the Warsaw sports 
stadium. This project of more than 3,000 square yards was done in “paint 
sculpture," a medium he had been experimenting with for three years. According 
to the New York Times, Siqueiros returned full of criticism of modern Mexican 
art. He said that it was suffering from "primitivism and archaelogism." He 
also expressed criticism of Pablo Picasso, the Spanish-born leftist art idol. 
He said that Picasso had evolved neither as an abstract nor as a figurative 
painter. Picasso, Siqueiros declared, leans toward pornography and decadence 
in his art. France, he said, had 60,000 artists dying of hunger for every 
Picasso or Matisse. "In Italy,” he declared, "art today is seen only in 
commercial advertisements." He said the Italian Government had no interest in 


public art. 


Pedro de Alba, president of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, said 
Mexico will continue to maintain diplomatic relations with the Spanish 
Republican Government-in-exile in Paris. Spain's admission to the United 
Nations will not cause Mexico to recognize the Franco government, the senator 
added. Commenting on de Alba's statement, a spokesman for the clerical 
Partido de Accién Nacional (PAN) said the admission of Franco to the U.N. 
obliges Mexico to reconsider its policy toward Spain. 


Rafael Fuentes, Mexican Ambassador to Panama, said that former President 
Juan Perén of Argentina had requested a visa to travel to Mexico. The 
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Ambassador asked for instructions in the matter. The Interior Ministry said 
that Perdén would probably not be refused a visa; however, two opposition 
parties and various newspapers bitterly attacked Perén's coming. The clerical 
PAN declared that Perén cannot do Mexico any good but can on the contrary 
bring it much harm. Per6én's friends in Mexico nevertheless made arrangements 
to charter a plane to transport the former dictator to Mexico City. 


Plans were made for a $20 million, five-year campaign against malaria in 
Mexico by the U.N. International Children's Emergency Fund (UNICEF), the World 
Health Organization (WHO), and the Mexican Government. Under terms of the 
agreement, Mexico will pay $12 million, UNICEF $8 million, and the WHO will 
supply medicines, insecticides, equipment and some technical consultants. The 
campaign had as its goal the freeing of 16 million of Mexico's 30 million 
people from the threat of malaria. While the gulf coast has been most 
seriously affected by malaria, the mosquito-borne disease has been found in 
parts of 27 of the 29 Mexican states. Of all the cases of malaria in the 
Americas, 62% were found in Mexico, according to Maurice Pate, director 
general of the UNICEF. An estimated 2 million persons fall ill of malaria 
every year in Mexico, the U.N. official said. 


GUATEMALA 


Widespread public apathy marked the nation-wide congressional and munici- 
pal elections held on December 18 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 506). Communist 
controlled parties were outlawed, as well as those political groups that had 
supported Arbenz. Only two blocs, one pro-government and the other anti- 
Communist, participated in the elections. The pro-government group--called 
the Alianza Nacional Electoral, ranging from middle-of-the-roaders to Roman 
Catholic conservatives-- included the official Movimiento Democratico 
Nacional (M.D.N.) headed by Mario Sandoval, private secretary to President 
Carlos Castillo Armas; the Partido de Unificacién Anticomunista (PUA); and 
Democracia Cristiana Guatemalteca (D.C.G.). Eight candidates from the D.C.G. 
and two each from two other small parties were included in the 66-candidate 
M.D.N. slate for congress. These rival candidates seem to have been taken 
into the M.D.N. not to guarantee representation for minority groups, but to 
assuage criticism of the electoral law, which was labeled a "juridical 
monstrosity" by the Law Students' Association. 


The opposition bloc--called the Frente Anticomunista Nacional (FAN) --was 
composed of traditionally "liberal" or anti-clerical elements, including the 
Partido Anticomunista Guatemalteco (PAG), the Asociacién Nacional Democratica 
(ANDE), and the Partido de Liberacién Nacional (P.L.N.). This group presented 
nine candidates. The Partido Independiente Anticomunista Occidental (PIACO) 
participated only in the mayoral elections and boycotted the congressional 
elections because they lacked proportional representation for minorities and 
secret balloting for illiterates (H.A.R., VIII: p. 506). The opposition 
denounced the elections as a "sham" and a "mockery of democracy," since the 
66 congressional seats and 322 municipal posts were all won by the official 


M.D.N. 


Prensa Libre denounced the "undemocratic and anti-juridical" electoral 
law that had produced the "prefabricated deputies." Actually, the press 
generally viewed the election results as a defeat for the government because 
the vote was one of the lightest in recent Guatemalan history. Only 20,000 of 
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the estimated 80,000 voters voted in the capital's mayoral elections, as 
compared with hh. yOOO in the previous election. La Hora warned that unless the 
President changed the advisers who had pushed him into the "sad and dramatic" 
election situation, the only road left open to him would be dictatorship. 
Baltasar Morales, one of President Castillo Armas' close collaborators, the 
editor of El Espectador and one of the authors of the electoral law, said 

that La Hora' S suggested change of advisers should admit "no possible delay." 
Later in the month all the cabinet members and under-secretaries resigned to 


facilitate reorganization of the government. 


Some newspapers expressed fears that any change in policies might be for 
the worse. The anti-administration coalition (FAN) asked the government to 
annul the elections, since they had been fraudulent and had not guaranteed 
secrecy of the ballot. However, government supporters defended the adminis- 
tration's position, saying that though undemocratic, a restricted electoral 
law had been necessary to keep Communists out of Congress. The New York 
Times said it recognized the possibility that, in the situation Guatemala 
faces, normal standards of democracy could be risky. It declared that, as 
long as it was frankly conceded that this election was an ad hoc arrangement 
to meet a special situation at a dangerous time and that "Future elections 
would be honest,” one could be tolerant of the procedures used. However, such 
procedures were unnecessary. "The new rulers of Guatemala," the New York 
Times pointed out, "would have been surprised to find that given a free vote 
most people would have voted for freedom." 


The transition from the de facto regime to constitutional rule was 
contemplated in several transition articles approved by the National 
Constituent Assembly. One of these declared that the newly-elected Congress 
should convene on March 1, 1956. Another article recognized the validity of 
the legislative power exercised by government juntas and President Castillo 
Armas since June 29, 1954 and until March 1, 1956, when the new constitution 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 459) would go into force. It was to appear in the Diario 


Oficial on January 5, 1956. 


Leaders of the Federacién Auténoma del Trabajo (FAT), comprising 24 
unions, again demanded that President Castillo Armas permit a freer labor 
movement. A second federation of nine other labor unions (including some of 
the largest in the country), did not participate in the pleas. The FAT 
complained of continual persecution of their movement by "many minor 
officials," and again called for the abolition of the National Committee for 
Defense Against Communism (C.N.D.A.C.) (H.A.R., VIII: p. 407). The labor 
leaders protested that the C.N.D.A.C. is still using the slightest unsupported 
denunciations to interfere with the worker's life, label him as a Communist 
and keep him in a continuous state of anxiety. 


The inaugural flight from San Francisco, California, to Guatemala City 
and South American capitals (H.A.R., VIII: p. 358) was made by Pan American 
Airways' Clipper "San Francisco." This new service was saluted by the 
president of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce as providing "new avenues 
for cultural exchange and new opportunities for trade competition.” 


A new agricultural bank was established by decree No. 448. Farmers and 
cattlemen will help raise the necessary capital through a forced levy on 
production. For example, on each quintal of exported coffee a levy of $2.50 
is to be applied; for cotton, $1.80 per quintal; for cattle, $2 per head of 


cattle slaughtered or per head of dairy cattle. 
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EL SALVADOR 


At the request of several political parties and the associations of 
lawyers, the National Assembly recently approved some major changes in the 
election laws. The elections for President and Vice President, which were 
previously scheduled for March 4-6 will now be held on March 4 only. The 
National Assembly, to be elected after the presidential voting, will choose a 
President and Vice President in the event no candidate obtains an absolute 


majority. 


The Secretary-General of the Organization of Central American States 
(ODECA), José Guillermo Trabanino, accompanied by representatives from 
Nicaragua and Honduras, José Sanson Teraén and Mario Diaz Bustamante, recently 
visited all the Central American Presidents and foreign ministers. Among the 
subjects they discussed were plans for future activities of the Central 
American Office, ODECA's general secretariat. They also decided to hold the 
third meeting of the Commission for the Economic Integration of Central 
America late in January. Unrestricted travel in Central America was a much 
discussed subject. The five republics unanimously accepted a Guatemalan 
proposal to exempt Central American ambassadors, foreign ministers and ODECA 
officials from passport and visa requirements. The five governments later 
accepted a proposal made by the Secretary-General to include in the exemption 
other cabinet members, senators, congressmen and high government officials. 
In accordance with the new resolution, the Secretary-General and his two 
companions traveled throughout Central America on the strength of their 
personal identification. The Secretary-General announced plans for a meeting 
of foreign ministers to discuss a gradual expansion of unrestricted travel in 


Central America. 


El Salvador's 1955-56 coffee exports have been officially estimated at 
51,000 long tons as compared to 60,000 in 1954-55. Approximately 32,000 long 
tons of this year's crop, which will be completely harvested by the end of 
January 1956, have already been sold to the United States and Europe. 


At the request of the Ministry of Agriculture, the National Assembly 
approved the creation of the Instituto Salvadoreno del Café. The new 
organization, whose purpose is to provide technical advice for coffee raisers 


and processors, will begin functioning in 1956. 


Government sources reported that 42 U.S. firms have made inquiries 
pertaining to investment projects in El Salvador. Among these companies, 
there is one that is interested in investing $1 million in an iron foundry 
and another seeking to invest $500,000 in a chemical plant. 


The Minister of the Treasury presented to the National Assembly a 
petition to increase by $5.2 million the appropriation for the construction 
of a Pacific coastal highway ("Carretera del Litoral"). The highway will 
begin at the Guatemalan border and join the Pan-American highway at La Unidén 
near the Gulf of Fonseca. With the increase, the appropriations would amount 
to $22.3 million. Once completed, this highway will provide access to most 
of the underdeveloped regions of El Salvador, including beach resort areas 
which Salvadorans hope will rival Mexico's Acapulco. Five construction 
contracts have been awarded to Mexican, Salvadoran and U.S. firms. 
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El Salvador, the only Central American country in which the Pan-American 
Highway is completed, spent approximately $3.3 million on highway development 
in 1955. This amount represented about 5% of the national budget. 


Government sources announced that the hydroelectric dam "5 de Noviembre" 
on the Lempa River is already operating at 65% capacity. This percentage 
will rise according to increase in demand for power. The official announce- 
ment also stated that $168,000 was recently invested to install a third 
15,000-kilowatt generator which will enable the plant to run at full capacity. 


The "Direccién General de Telecomunicaciones" insisted that 16,400 
automatic telephones were needed to improve the service in Santa Ana, San 
Miguel and in the capital city itself. It was estimated that the financing 
of such an installation would require about $6 million. 


According to El Salvador's new fishing law, maritime wealth up to 12 
miles from the coast is reserved for Salvadorans or corporations whose 
capital is at least 50% Salvadoran. The legislation also established regu- 
lations controlling fishing on the sea within a 200-mile limit. Violators of 
the law are liable to fines of up to $6,000 and confiscation of the boats. 


HONDURAS 


At one of the many celebrations held throughout the country to commemo- 
rate the end of the first year of rule by President Lozano Diaz on December 6, 
the Union Nacional pledged its full support to the President for the forth- 
coming presidential elections. It renewed its vows to function "as an 
organization established for the purpose of terminating permanently the 
barriers among Hondurans, without regard to any particular political party." 


Further political activity in the Republic was maintained by 
Tegucigalpa's Nationalist daily El Dia and the Liberal daily El Pueblo. El 
Dia strongly denied accusations made b: by El Pueblo that the former was 
conducting ' ‘a systematic and insidious campaign” against the Liberal party, 
and that it blamed the Liberals for Communist infiltration in the country. 
Then it just as strongly accused El Pueblo of "always corrupting the truth," 
of complaining of discrimination against the Liberal party in the distri- 
bution of public offices, and of criticizing every move taken by the 
government to restore the constitution. 


In spite of these accusations, the Liberals as the only opposition party 
announced their intentions of meeting to examine the existing political 
situation and how it should prepare for the elections to the National 


Constituent Assembly. 


The Union of Workers of the Tela Railroad (a subsidiary of the United 
F--uit Co.) also began to look into the future when President Lozano Dfaz, on 
a tour of the north coast, visited its headquarters in La Lima. Lozano Diaz 
suggested that the union should have a representative in the National 
Constituent Assembly to defend its interests. According to El Sindicalista, 
the union's fortnightly newspaper, the President's visit created an even more 
favorable impression of him than existed before, since it was an historical 
occasion in the history of the laboring classes of the Republic. 
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More assured of legal protection and recognition of labor rights than it 
had ever been before, the union requested the Tela Railroad to resume daily 
passenger service connecting Tela with El Progreso and La Lima with Puerto 
Cortés for the benefit of the workers. This service was reduced to four 
times per week, since the floods which raveged the country's north coast in 


September 1954. 


A Managua conference scheduled for December 30 of the Central American 
Ministers of Finance failed to occur because Honduran Minister Pedro Pineda 
Madrid could not attend. The Minister had remained in Washington to confer 
with officials of the World Bank. He was to initial a $4.2 million loan 
which would underwrite highway maintenance and construction projects between 
Tegucigalpa and San Pedro Sula, and between the latter place and the border 
of El Salvador. Meanwhile, Pineda Madrid contradicted reports of Managua's 
Flecha that Honduras had declared that "no representative of the republic 
could sit in the company of a delegate of Nicaragua, a country which was 


continually violating its border." 


"Mr. Pan American of the Year" was the title awarded to Foreign Minister 
Esteban Mendoza at a session of the Honduran branch of the Pan American Round 
Table. Mendoza was recognized as an active participant in the efforts to 
unify the Central American states. 


NICARAGUA 


The Government announced in December that the Caribbean Legion was 
preparing an uprising. Rumors had been circulating for some time that there 
was a revolt in the making against the regime, although President Somoza had 
earlier denied that there was such a plot. The Government reported that the 
Communists had contributed large amounts of money to help the movement in 
which Nicaraguan political exiles were said to figure prominently. 
Nicaraguan leaders asked the other Central American republics to maintain 
vigilance in order to prevent an outbreak of violence. It was reported that 
there was a ship on the way from Mexico to Costa Rica with a large supply of 


contraband arms. 


The improvements at the west coast harbor at Puerto Somoza near the 
mouth of the Tamarindo river were dedicated on December 11. Anastasio 
Somoza Jr., the son of the Nicaraguan President, spoke at the ceremony. He 
is also the president of the Nicaraguan Maritime Company, "Mamenic." He said 
that the fleet had increased from one ship with a capacity of 2,000 tons to 
12 ships with a combined capacity of 108,000 tons in the last two years. He 
declared that, although the company was founded with Nicaraguan capital, it 
represents the efforts of the five Central American countries. Five of the 
new 7,000-ton ships are named for Central American countries. The new 
facilities will help to relieve the port congestion that has handcuffed the 


country. 
COSTA RICA 


Diplomatic and banking circles in Costa Rica feel that the Figueres 
regime will face serious financial problems in 1956. The difficulties are 
expected because of decreased revenues and exchange earnings, the outgrowth 
of a series of events which have curtailed a large part of the agricultural 
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output of the country. The banana strikes (H.A.R., VIII: p. 463) cut 
seriously into exports. The strikes were followed by the most damaging rains 
and floods in the history of the country (H.A.R., VIII: p. 465). It was 
estimated that these events may cost the United Fruit Company $4 million, 
while the government will lose about $1.5 million in revenues from the banana 
industry alone. The 1955-56 coffee crop will also yield considerably less 
revenue than did the 1954-55 crop. The latter was valued at $40 million and 
coffee growers hoped that the 1955-56 crop would yield $25 million worth in 
spite of the severe drought early in 1955. However, the drought was followed 
by the devastating floods so that estimates have been forced down as low as 
$3.5 million, less than 10% of the value of the 1954-55 crop. Along with the 
drop in government revenues there is the costly problem of flood relief and 
rehabilitation. The government is not only trying to support several 
thousand families who have lost jobs and homes, but also to restore roads and 
utilities. Two plans have been suggested to help the government meet the 
expenses: devaluation of the colén and a 10% tax on capital. 


The emergency relief that the United States is sending to flood victims 
has become the terget of political attacks. President Figueres has been 
accused of attempting to make political capital out of the national disaster. 
A thousand tons of U.S. surplus food, including rice, beans and corn will 
arrive in the near future. The government reported that food would be dis- 
tributed to 30,000 persons said to be on relief as a result of the disaster. 
The opposition charged that the number of people on relief was greatly 
exaggerated. Farmers claimed that the surplus food will depress prices 


seriously. 


President José Figueres resumed his office on December 6 after a two 
months leave of absence (H.A.R., VIII: p. 510). Vice President Blanco 
Cervantes had been in charge in the absence of Figueres. 


PANAMA 


At a meeting of the Liberal party held in November, Victor F. Goytia, 
writer of the "Calle de dos Vias" section of Diario Las Americas of Miami, 
was nominated presidential candidate for 1956. Francisco J. Morales, the 
candidate for the first vice-presidency, declared that the Liberals would 
win, since they could "depend on four out of five voters of the Republic." 


A U.S. congressional hearing was held in the Canal Zone last month to 
discover the local attitude regarding certain proposed legislation "which 
would make considerable change in the organizational structure of the Panama 
Canal Company." Union representatives presented complaints of unsatis- 
factory working conditions in the Canal Zone. Suggestions were made to 
transfer the Panama Canal from the Department of Defense to the Department of 
Commerce. Maj. Gen. John S. Seybold, president of the canal company, 
proposed that the Panama Railroad be abandoned as "uneconomic," but this 
proposal was turned down on the basis that it had a defense value. 


Robert E. Mayer, president of the Pacific American Steamship Companies, 
recommended a reduction in the toll rate, but Bernard Zincke, the counsel for 
the congressional committee, pointed out that this would merely shift some of 
the tolls to other agencies and users of the canal and would not benefit 
shippers substantially in their over-all operating costs. Because of the 
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interest manifested by the Panamanian public, and the opportunity to become 
informed about the problems confronting management and employees, the 
congressmen felt that such hearings should be held frequently. 


In the northwestern Panama city of Concepcién, plans were made by the 
Chiriqui Milk Products Corporation for the construction of a dehydration 
plant to produce whole milk powder. Automatic telephone service was 
inaugurated in Concepceién, as well as in David and Bajo Boquete. In the 
spirit of eliminating U.S.-Panamanian competition under the new treaty 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 362), the soda-water bottling plant in the Canal Zone was 
closed on December 1. It was believed that the other soft-drink plants in 
Panama were capable of providing an adequate supply for the Canal Zone 
market. 


President Arias Espinosa stated ina press conference that the only 
apparent solution to Panama's unemployment problem was minimum-wage legis- 
lation, since it would result in fewer members of a family having to work in 
order to support the entire family, and more jobs would become available for 
the supporters of families. 


Acting as a private citizen, Héctor Ponce Sanchez, a well-known Mexican 
lawyer, arrived in the country to extend an invitation to the deposed 
Argentine dictator Perén to visit Mexico. Perén did not reveal whether he 


accepted the invitation. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


Throughout December, the Batista government experienced a serious 
epidemic of unrest. There was no revolution, but just as student riots, 
which continued during all the first half of the month, began to die down, 
the country was faced with another ugly threat of violence in an island-wide 
strike of sugar workers. Meanwhile, the political opposition, surprisingly, 
coalesced enough to channel its efforts through elder statesman Cosme de la 
Torriente, a spokesman whom Batista could no longer ignore. Nevertheless, 
as 1955 ended, Batista seemed to have retained control. 


Batista handled the student demonstrations with as much restraint as 
possible, using police, for example, instead of the army. He knew that 
Cuban students have a long tradition of courting martyrdom as a means of 
arousing public indignation. They played significant roles in the ousting 
of the Spanish during the long revolutionary period and in overturning the 
rule of the dictator Machado in 1933. Considering themselves the political 
conscience of the country, they are usually anti-government, regardless of 
who is in power, and they have been violently anti-Batista. 


The student riots were part of a series which began in Santiago and 
Havana in November (H.A.R., VIII: p. 512). Students in Havana protested 
when large numbers of Santiago students were arrested following a commemora- 
tive ceremony in honor of eight student heroes shot by the Spaniards in 
1871. Soon the whole of the Cuban student population above the primary 
level was involved. All universities, colleges and secondary schools 
closed. All over the republic, sorties were made almost daily for three 
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weeks against the police, usually under the pretext of honoring the numerous 
martyrs. Many students and police were hospitalized, and scores of students 
were arrested. Ordinarily, police did not use firearms except in warning, 

but in disorders of such magnitude, it was inevitable that there should be 
exceptions. In the clashes of December 7-8, 30 persons were wounded, many by 
gunfire. On December 10, Rail Cervantes, a popular Ortodoxo youth leader, 
died from wounds sustained three days earlier in his hometown of Ciego de 
Avila, Camagliey province. Instantly, he became a new martyr whose funeral was 
made into a gigantic symbol of political protest. Thousands attended from 
all over Cuba, including a large contingent of women marchers. 


The death of Cervantes inspired symbolic funerals and another wave of 
violence, but, on December 16, Rector Clemente Inclan of the University of 
Havana, finally persuaded the Federation of University Students (F.E.U.) to 
bring the disturbances to a halt. By this time most of the student leaders 
were either in jail or hospitalized. Ina final gesture of protest, the 
F.E.U. had asked labor and the public to join it on December 14 in a five- 
minute nation-wide work stoppage. Newspapers reported that the stoppage was 
widespread despite lack of support by the hierarchy of Cuban labor. 


The sugar workers' strike grew out of the manner in which the 1955 
average price of sugar was-computed. Controls in the sugar industry extend 
to every aspect of quotas, prices and wages, and wages are fixed in accordance 
with the average price of sugar during the preceding year. Workers accepted 
the wage agreement for 1955 although it meant a 7.31% reduction which had 
been computed on the 1954 average price of 4.4¢ per pound. However, wage 
agreements have provided for several years that if the average price of sugar 


exceeds the average for the preceding year, a year-end bonus based on the 
amount of the excess is paid to workers. No bonus had been paid since 1951, 
but 1955 prices were such that workers expected a small one at Christmas 


time. 


This prospect was destroyed, however, when the Cuban Sugar Institute 
included in the 1955 averages a 350,000-ton allotment of reserve sugar which 
was withdrawn from current stocks for sale in 1958. An arbitrary price of 
2.77¢ per pound was assigned, although current prices were considerably 
higher and sugar workers claimed that the anticipated ultimate price was 
about 5¢ per pound. Workers charged that this allotment had been maliciously 
included to deprive them of the bonus and to depress wages further for 1956. 
Their answer was an immediate 500,000-man nation-wide strike which began on 
December 26. They demanded the removal of the 350,000-ton allotment from all 
computations, the payment of the bonus, and the restoration to 1956 wages of 
the 7.31% cut which applied during 1955. Although the new harvest had not 
begun, repair work was in progress in most of the country's 161 mills, and 
sugar was being shipped from many ports. This work was paralyzed as vicious 
rioting, sabotage and rupture of communications threatened completely to 
disorganize the nation's economic life. Batista was the final arbiter, and 
when he decided in favor of labor on December 30, the strike was over, 
although many local unions declared they would not return to work until 
written agreements had been signed. 


Batista also was kept busy by the demands of the organized opposition, 
all parties of which again ratified their confidence in Col. Cosme de la 
Torriente. He was given carte blanche to try to work out with Batista some 
formula which would ease the increasing political tension. In spite of having 
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been rebuffed in this endeavor in October, he had kept the idea very much 
alive through a mass meeting (H.A.R., VIII: pp. 466, 512) and the regular 
news channels. When it seemed that little would come of these efforts, a 
group of self-appointed intermediaries headed by former Vice President Raul 
de Cardenas (1944-48, under Grau San Martin) undertook a similar mission. 
Batista received Cardenas, and, apparently influenced by him, decided subse- 
quently to receive de la Torriente. On December 28, Batista and de la 
Torriente finally met in a two-hour conference, the principal result of which 
was to arrange for another meeting on January 10. Meanwhile the Cardenas 
group removed itself from negotiations. 


One result of the united opposition effort was that less was reported 
about the activities of individual party leaders. However, former President 
Prio Socarrads made news when he announced a trip to Puerto Rico and then 
abruptly canceled it without explanation. His former Vice President, 
Guillermo Alonso Pujol, suddenly arrived home from years of exile with no 
previous notice even to close associates. Speculation on the whereabouts of 
revolutionary Aureliano Sanchez Arango continued. 


Discussing the ability of the sugar industry to pay higher wages, 
Bohemia submitted that, in spite of smaller harvests allowed under quotas, 
many large sugar mills have increased profits materially by sales of 
molasses for stock feed. Cited particularly were Manati Sugar Company, 
which reported 25% net profit on investment in 1955 as opposed to 7% in 
1954; Vertientes-Camagiley Sugar Company, 8% in 1955 versus 5% in 1954; and 
Guantanamo Sugar Company with a record 29% this year as compared with 11% 
last year. 


In similar vein, the New York Journal of Commerce suggested that a new 
customs ruling allowing duty-free entry of a certain kind of sugar coupled 
with experiments in using this sugar for stock feed, could increase U.S. 
imports eventually by as much as 1 million tons. The sugar would be of a 
type called "green sugar,” which is simply ordinary sugar made unfit for 
human consumption by the addition of green coloring. On the other hand, the 
‘same paper warned Cuba against “soft selling" in the world market at prices 
less than the recommended minimum of the World Sugar Council. The reference 
was to recent sales to Russia and the United Kingdom and also to sugars 
offered in payment for the Havana Tunnel project. According to this source, 
Cuba is thus competing with Cuba to its own disadvantage, and at the same 
time, depressing the market for all other participants. 


McGraw-Hill's International Management Digest quoted Pedro Grau Triana, 
president of Compania de Fomento del Tunel de La Habana, regarding the 


completion date of this imposing work. He affirmed that a new city, East 
Havana, capable of accommodating 500,000 persons, eventually would be a 
reality within 30 months. 


HAITI 


In the long struggle since October 1954 to overcome the effects of 
Hurricane Hazel, little has been reported about Haiti's long range economic 
prospects. However, according to a December circular of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, these prospects are not bright. The causes are easily 
identified but difficult to correct. As in many other agricultural countries, 
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they are anchored primuerily in the related problems of increasing population 
pressure, scarcity of arable lands and consequent low per capita income. 


The figures that support this story are these: the population of 
3.2 million is 90% dependent on iculture; of the total area of 10,700 
square miles, only one-third or million acres is erable, allowing an 
averege of about two-thirds of an acre per person. The average family farm 
is less than three acres, and many farms are on land that is sloping, and/or 
rocky or arid. Terrain and size of holding mostly preclude modern farming 
methods so that work is usually done with the machete end the hoe. The 
result is a standard of living little above bare subsistence with a per 
capita income estimated at $70 per year and the attendant social problems of 
poverty, susceptibility to disease, and illiteracy. The net population 
increase is about 1.5% per year suggesting that conditions will probably get 
worse before improving. 


The same source points out that since 1950, for export revenue, Haiti 
has tended toward a one-crop economy based on coffee. The ratio of coffee 
exports to all exports rose from 50% in 1951 to 78% by mid-1955. Efforts to 
improve the economy have therefore been directed mainly toward improving both 
the quality and the quantity of coffee. As for raising quality standards, 
the coffee is considered of good flavor, but it sells at a discount because 
only 10% of it is properly washed and prepared for market. Technicians are 
hoping to solve this problem by providing adequate processing facilities. 
Hopes for greater quantities are based on increasing yields of available 
lands through plant selection, irrigation, fertilizers, and tillage methods. 
There is little additional land that can be brought under cultivation. 


Production since 1934 has averaged about 420,000 bags of 132 lbs. each, 
but the experts hope to raise this to 1 million bags within 10 years. The 
1954-1955 crop was only 245,000 bags due to the hurricane, but the 1955-1956 
crop is expected to be about normal (H.A.R., VIII: p. 513). During World 
War II, the U.S. bought most of the crop, but, after the war was over, the 
trade returned to traditional European markets. U.S. purchases in 1954 were 


183,000 bags. 


Efforts were also being made to promote tourism, sugar planting and 
banana raising. According to Foreign Commerce Weekly, tourism is now the 
country's No. 2 dollar earner after coffee, being valued at $5.9 million in 
the fiscal year which ended September 30. There were a record 55,007 
visitors during this period. The banana trade is growing but has not 
attained the proportions reached after World War II, when 7 million stems per 
year were sold. Sales in October were 14,000 stems. 


The completion of part of the long awaited Artibonite project during 
1956 (H.A.R., VITI: p. 217) will mean more water for irrigation and 
eventually power for local industry. The November report of a major project 
on the Riviére Blanche (H.A.R., VIII: p. 513) proved premature, according to 
Noticias. Instead of an $84 million undertaking, it should have been listed 


at $04,000. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The much-heralded $30 million Fair for Peace and Fraternity in the Free 
World (H.A.R., VIII: p. 468) opened at Ciudad Trujillo on December 20. A 
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21-gun salute preceded an hour-long speech by former President Generalissimo 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina in which he cited accomplishments of his 25- 
year dictatorship. As part of the opening ceremonies, President Héctor B. 
Trujillo publicly promoted his nephew, Rafael Trujillo Martinez (Chief of 
Staff on the Air Force and son of the Generalissimo), to lieutenant general. 
That evening Angelita Trujillo Martinez (daughter of the strong man) was 
crowned queen of the fair at a reputedly million-dollar ball given in her 


honor. 


On December 1, the assembly revising the constitution announced that it 
had completed its work. The modifications included the re-creation of the 
office of Vice-President of the nation and the reduction of the minimum age 
requirement for election to high offices from 30 to 25. Committees have been 
formed in several parts of the country to propose the candidacy of Rafael 
Trujillo Martinez for Vice President. His candidacy was foreseen when El 
Caribe announced a year ago that consideration was being given to the above 
modifications (H.A.R., VII: No. 11). 


Late in December a former propagandist for Trujillo, German Ornes 
Coiscu, owner and publisher of El Caribe, the Republic's leading newspaper, 
sought asylum in New York. He alleged that an error in a picture caption 
angered Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo Molina. The caption read: "After the 
placing of a wreath at the tomb of...Rafael L. Trujillo Molina." The 
picture showed a group of children placing a wreath at the foot of a bust of 
Trujillo. Ornes asserted that because of this incident he had been deprived 
of a $60,000 home and of his newspaper, which he claimed was worth about 
$1 million, and which had been donated to him by Trujillo for servile 
adulation. Meanwhile the Dominican Republic Information Center issued 
statements from an edition of El Caribe which accused Ornes of having milked 
the paper of all available working capital and of transferring large sums to 


New York. 


The President submitted to Congress a budget for the coming year. Esti- 
mated receipts for 1956 are $122,729,000, and the budget is $120,000,000. 
One-quarter of the proposed budget is for public works. 


The International Sugar Council slashed by 10% the world sugar export 
quota and fixed the Dominican Republic's quota at 540,000 metric tons. The 
Republic's sugar exports for the first ten months of 1955 reached 553,579 


tons. 


Latin American Business Highlights reported that construction activity, 
both private and public, is booming, and that the tourist trade through 
August ran 42% ahead of 1954 in value. The Republic's foreign trade was less 
favorable than the previous year. Gold and foreign exchange reserves 
declined 8% in the year ending October. Cacao and coffee exports were below 
January-August 1954. Coffee showed the biggest decline--40%. This was due 
to lower prices, and to the fact that the 1954-55 crop was small owing to 


hurricane damage. 


PUERTO RICO 


Representative Adam Clayton Powell, a New York Democrat serving on the 
Labor and Education Committee that conducted minimum wage hearings in Puerto 
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Rico in December, said that he favored more independence for Puerto Rico and 
that the island should be given higher status in the United Stetes political 
system “equivalent to dominionship in the British Commonwealth." Powell also 
said that a coming committee survey by the U.S. House of Representatives may 
lead Congress to redefine relations between the United States and Puerto 


Rico, 


The ranks of the pro-Republican Partido Estadista Republicano (a minority 4 
group which favors statehood for Puerto Rico) threatened to split over an . 
argument among those who favor elevating party vice-president Luis Ferré (a 2 
leading industrialist) to the presidency of the party and those who want to ; 
keep Miguel Angel Garcia Méndez as president. The move to replace Garcfa 
Méndez is reportedly headed by Carlos Westerband, who also seemed to be 
taking advantage of the dissension to vent his dislike of party secretary- 
general J. M. Garcia Calderén. Garcia Méndez said that both he and Ferré 
would resign rather than risk more discord, and invited the leaders of both 
factions to meet to discuss what could be done. 


Governor Luis Munoz Marin protested vigorously the charge made in a 
unanimous resolution of the A.F.L.-C.I.0. that there is "slave labor" in 
Puerto Rico. He said that "labor is not freer anywhere in the United States." 
The A.F.L.-C.I.0. resolution actually used the term "sweatshop labor" rather 
than "slave labor," but since there is no Spanish equivalent to this term, 
local newspapers translated it as "trabajo esclavo." Munoz Marin also said 
that labor in Puerto Rico is completely free to choose its occupation and 
bargain collectively on conditions of employment. 


Although Puerto Rico successfully opposed the blanket imposition of the 
new $1 U.S. minimum wage to all the island's labor (H.A.R., VIII: p. 515), 
Newell Brown, Wage and Hour Administrator of the U.S. Labor Department, 
ordered the minimum wage in several Puerto Rican industries raised to $1 an 
hour by March 1, 1956. This is the same day on which the new dollar-an-hour 
federal minimum wage enacted by Congress will take effect within the conti- 
nental United States. The wage increases were set on the recommendations of 
the House committee which spent December in Puerto Rico. The wage increase 
affected workers in the conerete pipe, glass, and glass products and hot 
asphalt mix industries in Puerto Rico, and it also applied to agents, brokers, 
and workers in sales branches, mail order house and petroleum bulk stations 
in the wholesale, warehouse and other distribution industries in the 
Commonwealth. Minimum wages in those industries now range from 42¢ to 75¢ 
an hour. 


Meanwhile, the two-month-old sit-down strike of coffee roasters ended in 
December as the new crop started to move. The roasters were protesting the 
81¢-per -pound government-imposed ceiling. The 1955 crop was being harvested, 
and the yield was generally reported as being excellent. Processors claimed 
they are losing money, but coffee from small roasters was selling in some 
retail outlets at as low as 4¢ below the 81¢ ceiling. 


A large U.S. textile firm, as net unnamed, plans an infants wear plant. 
A new fruit and vegetable cannery is under consideration, and another 
manufacturer plans a plant to produce valves, fittings and portable irri- 
gation couplers. The insular government approved the new excise tax law to 
increase rates on automobiles from 20% for low-price cars to almost 50% for 
luxury types, despite strong objections by shippers,distributors and dealers. 
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In December, the National Planning Association, a nonprofit research 
organization in Washington, D.C., published a 100-page report on the 
operations of the Creole Petroleum Company of Venezuela. It was written by 
Wayne Chatfield Taylor, John Lindeman, and Victor Lépez R., the latter of 
Caracas University. The report was the fourth in a series on how U.S. 
companies abroad have been able to raise living standards and lay the foun- 
dations of a more mature economy. Creole accounts for 43% of Venezuelan oil 
production and has fostered economic and social progress by giving preference 
to Venezuelans at all levels as required by law, by establishing residential 
districts with schools, hospitals, parks, and workers' clubs, and by 
encouraging improvements in agriculture, transportation and communication. 
"On the whole," the report said, "relations between Creole and the Venezuelan 
people is a story practically devoid of the kind of exploitation that some 
propagandists would automatically associate with large and powerful companies 
dealing with a relatively small and underdeveloped country." The report 
makes no reference to the case against the Creole Oil Company and praises the 
Venezuelan "military elite" as "soldier-statesmen." 


On December 8, government oil official Carlos Pérez de la Cova confirmed 
persistent reports that Venezuela might grant new oil concessions soon. He 
added that the Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons had not yet issued an 
official statement to that effect. 


The Spanish Minister of Interior, Blas Pérez Gonzélez, arrived on 
December 1 in Maracaibo accompanied by Laureano Vallenilla Lanz, Venezuelan 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and other high officials of the Venezuelan 
Government. The following day Pérez Gonzalez began a tour of petroleum 
installations, workers' camps and model agricultural communities. Earlier, 
both Vallenilla Lanz and Luiz Calderdén received the Grand Cross of the Order 


of Boyaca from Colombia. 


More money was spent in 1955 for new roads in Venezuela than for any 
other aspect of public works. Of the total $331 million (about one-third of 
the national budget) spent for public works, $80 million (21%) was spent to 
build or to improve roads and bridges. This was nearly twice the sum spent 
for public housing and over six times the Armed Forces budget. The most 
needed road completed in 1955 was a $5 million, ll-mile highway from Caracas 
west to the growing agricultural and industrial region. Previously, commerce 
between Caracas and the cities of Maracay, Valencia and Barquisimeto was 
hampered by a bad two-lane road. 


The long-range slum-clearance program financed by the official Banco 
Obero made rapid progress. On December 2, after a demonstration celebrating 
the third anniversary in power of Marcos Pérez Jiménez, the President 
dedicated a series of public works completed in 1955. Among them was a Banco 
Obrero-financed workers’ suburb of 13 new 15-story apartments and 52 four- 
story buildings to house 11,800 nearby slum dwellers. The project includes 
six parks and athletic fields. During the same week the President also 
opened 25 more apartment buildings for workers and various parks, schools, 
churches, aqueducts, sewers, recreation centers, hospitals and hotels. This 
was the third and largest of the public works programs of Pérez Jiménez. On 
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the last of the nine-day ceremonies, the President inaugurated the cable 
railway from Caracas to the top of Mt. Avila (H.A.R., VIII: p. 417) where a 
14-floor luxury hotel is under construction. The railway can handle 800 
persons per hour at one dollar each. 


The Venezuelan Agrarian Bureau is developing the Araurima Farming Center, 
located on 12,350 acres in eastern Falcén State. It will help feed workers 
of the large oil refineries of the nearby Paraguana Peninsula. 


Due to a drought and government-ordered reductions in acreage, price 
supports and production loans, the rice harvest for 1955 was 25% lower than 
the record 1954 crop. This relieved the surplus problem. In order to 
increase reportedly declining rice consumption, the Venezuelan Development 
Corporation is considering a plan to precook rice for marketing. Retail 
prices are now at a high level; first-grade rice sells in the free market at 
1.35 bolivares per kilo (18¢ a pound), and second grade rice sells for 1.20 
bolivares per kilo (16¢ a pound). 


Among the problems facing the sugar industry was the prospect of an even 
larger surplus after this year's harvest. Producers reached a tentative 
agreement on production quotas with the members of the National Association 
of Cane Cultivators. However, this proposal must have the approval of the 
Venezuelan Development Corporation. The Association also agreed to establish 
a single distributing company, to be called the "C.A. Distribuidora de 
Azicar," capitalized at 2 million bolfvares. It will be authorized initially 


to operate for 18 months. 


To qualify for an import license, importers of woolen fabrics must 
purchase two meters of locally manufactured woolen goods for each meter 
imported. In October the Ministry of Development studied complaints about 
the effect of large-scale imports of cheap Japanese textiles on the domestic 
cotton textile industry despite high tariffs. 


The National Institute of Channel Waterways announced that dredging in 
the El Tablazo zone of the mouth of Lake Maracaibo is about completed. After 
January, ocean-going ships of 36-foot draught can dock at Maracaibo. The 
Caribbean Shipping Conference,after reaching an agreement with the non-member 
Venezuelan Navigation Company, announced a 10% increase in freight rates and 
also equalized the port of Maracaibo's $2-a-ton higher freight rates with 
those of other Venezuelan ports. 


Henry B. Sargent, president of the American and Foreign Power Company, 
announced that, probably within five years, the company will install atomic 
power plants in Venezuela and two other Latin American countries. 


President Pérez Jiménez accepted the credentials of the new Argentine 
Ambassador, Guillermo Zinny. He assumed a post vacant since April 1953. 
Canada named a new Ambassador to Venezuela, Richard Plant Bower, who has been 
Commercial Counselor to the Canadian High Commissioner in London. 

H. G. Norman left the Canadian Fmbassy in Caracas to become Consul General in 


New York. 
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In a December 13 address inaugurating a public works exhibit in Bogota, 
President Rojas Pinilla cited “intellectual guerrillas" as the most dedicated 
opponents of the current Colombian regime. The President added that the old 
guerrilla fighters who previously caused unrest were now the strongest 
government supporters. However, strict censorship obscured the true 
situation. Official moves against the more intellectual opponents of the 
Rojas Pinilla administration constituted the center of interest in December. 


El Correo of Medellin and El Espectador of Bogota were each fined 10,000 
pesos ($2,500) because of what Interior Minister Lucio Pabén Nunez defined 
as "calumnies and insults to members of the government and armed forces." El 
Espectador had insisted that the number of political prisoners was greater 
than the recently released government figure of 320. It also published a 
declaration by the Committee for the Defense of Political Prisoners which 
stated that more than 2,000 had been sentenced in the Cunday-Tolima region 
alone. U.S. crew members of a Constellation which landed in Bogota told of 
seeing "twelve living skeletons” herded off a plane from Aracuara, Amazonas, 
where 1,300 prisoners are reportedly held. The Americans were unable to 
determine whether these men were political prisoners. 


"A Freedom of the Press Fund," supported by public subscription, was 
formed to help pay the newspapers' fines, but El Espectador and El Correo 
preferred to pay the fines themselves. The National Press Commission, how- 
ever, announced that it would accept donations to pay possible future fines 
levied against less prosperous papers. 


The American Protestant high schools in Colombia were the subject of a 
decree which required all non-Catholic schools to provide their Catholic 
students--customarily half of those enrolled--with religious instructors 
jointly chosen by the church hierarchy and the government. Officials of the 
four schools in Bogoté, Barranquilla and Cali decided that, rather than 
comply with this decree, they would accept only non-Catholic applicants. 
Crisanto Cardinal Luque, Archbishop of Colombia, warned that Catholic parents 
who send their children to these schools will be liable to excommunication. 
Instead of the expected decrease in registrations, the number of applicants 
reached record proportions, with some students describing themselves as 
"Buddhists" and “Independents.” 


In a letter signed by the Acting Assistant Secretary for Inter-American 
Affairs, Cecil B. Lyon, the U.S. State Department expressed concern over 
reports of new acts of violence against American Protestants in Colombia. 
Specific reference was made to the case of Julius A. Gruyeter (H.A.R., 


VIII: p. 475). 


Repressive acts by both Church and State led the New York Times to state 
editorially that Colombia was one of the “truly autocratic dictatorships of 
Latin America." The Times also warned Rojas Pinilla to cease persecuting the 
press if he "valued the fair name of his country." Time magazine concurred 
in this evaluation of the Colombian Government but saw few signs of really 
significant opposition to the Rojas Pinilla regime. Characterizing Rojas 
Pinilla as being “not popular but not hated," Time said that few Colombians 
will deny that "things are at least better than when Rojas assumed the 
presidency two and a half years ago." Time added that Colombia's general 
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economic health was good end that Rojas Pinille has meintzined the support of 
the army officers by pay raises, gifts of TV sets and cars and the privilege 
of buying foreign luxury goods et wholesale prices in post-exchenges. More- 
over, Time stateé that even the outstanding figures of the opposition were 
not the sort of people who could lead a successful revolution. 


On November 20, Time correspondent Harvey Rosenhouse was given 48 hours 
to leave the country, “epparently for having written an article on Alberto 
Lleras Camergo's re-entry into active politics (H.A.R., VIII: p. 519). Time 
hes a circuletion of approximately 2,600 in Colombie. 


Notwithstanding Time's report, there were signs of dissidence in 
Colombia, both “intellectual” and otherwise. In Medellin, 106 jurists 
ittacked the legality of Rojes Pinilla's continued rule under the state-of- 
siege. In a signed declaration, the lawyers said that Article 121 of the 
Constitution, which permits a state-of-siege in time of emergency, was being 
misinterpreted by Rojes Pinilla. The jurists felt that, since public orcer 
had now been re-established, the country should be returned to constitutional 


rule. 


Another manifestation of unrest was seen in the inner conflict which 
developed over the relationship between the Banco Popular and the Cfa. 
Granadina de wae ct reputed buyer of the building and machinery of El 
Tiempo (H.A.R., VIII: p. 519). As a result of a heated argument which 


developed vhen Banco Popular President Santiago Trujillo Gémez questioned 


bank manager Luis Morales Gémez (H.A.R., VIII: p. 519) about money which he 
had allegedly loaned to the Granadina company, Trujillo Gémez and the bank's 


auditor resigned. 


In addition to the activities of Rojas Pinilla's aforementioned "intel- 
lectual guerrillas," what Alberto Lleras Camargo referred to as “physical” 
guerrilla activities also seemed to be on the upswing in Tolima and in the 
eastern plains region. Although censorship did not permit a clear evaluation 
of the situation, it was feared that these disturbances might be the most 
severe since the April 1955 Tolima outbreak (H.A.R., VIII: p. 170). Diario 
de Colombia also charged that rural residents of both Venezuela and Peru had 
Violated Colombian territory. Likewise, Financial Secretary Miguel Angel 
Munoz cf the Department of Cauca said that "Liberal and Conservative 
Oligarchs" had set December 20 as the date to carry out a "conspiracy" 


against Rojas Pinilla. 


Eduardo Santos, writing in the quarterly, Foreign Affairs*, criticized 
the lack of knowledge about Latin America which is prevalent in the United 
States among citizens and particularly in government circles. Santos was 
also concerned about the totalitarianism that exists in varying degrees in 10 
or 12 Latin American nations. He criticized the narrowness of military think- 
ing which leads the U.S. to deliver millions of dollars worth of arms to 
Latin American nations. (He did not mention that arms might be bought 
elsewhere.) Santos added that Latin American generals, like heroes of 
Italian operas, have never seen a battlefield but seize power by sheer weight 
of the arms put into their hands. Santos was unable to see the wisdom of 
sending military assistance to nations whose citizens, living in extreme 


Eduardo Santos, “Latin American Realities,” Foreign Affairs XXX1V 
(January, 1956), pp. 245-257. 
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poverty, lack even the most elemental necessities of life. Moreover he 
stated that tyranny, not poverty, was the worst enemy in Latin America, and 
that democracy was its greatest need. He added that any dictatorship is 
precarious and that the only thing it can be sure of is its own ultimate 


downfall. 


While expostulating on the need for foreign capital in Latin America, he 
said that such capital must be controlled. He declared that capital left to 
its own devices always leans towards "exclusive domination and ruthless 
materialism.” According to Santos, capital likes to think of itself as the 
"center and raison d'étre of all human activity." 


An American Red Cross disaster relief center has been set up in 
Barrenquilla to assist victims of Colombia's worst flood in 40 years (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 520). The Red Cross said that it had air-lifted 355 tons of food 
and medical supplies to flood victims. ; ' 


On the economic scene, a November report of New York's Commercial and 
Industrial Association said that the foreign commercial debt in Colombia is 
nearer to $150 million than it is to the official estimate of $80 million 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 520). The report asserted that it is doubtful that this 
amount can be liquidated in less than three years. 


The State Department announced the sale of $11.6 million worth of 
surplus agricultural products to Colombia. Included in this deal were 
50,000 metrie tons of wheat, 32,400 bales of cotton and 4,300 tons of edible 
vegetable oils, all of which will be delivered by June 30, 1956. 


A scheme to transfer the government interest--77% of the total stock--in 
the controversial Paz del Rio steel mill was severely criticized by Diego 
Mejia, Liberal ex-parliamentarian and ex-consul in New York. Mejia asserted 
that, even though private ownership of the company is effected, government 
influence will still predominate, thereby nullifying any benefits that could 
be expected from the greater efficiency of private management. Paz del Rio 
has never been able to surpass 60% of its anticipated 10,000 ton per month 
capacity and it showed a net operating loss of $11 million during its first 
eight month's operation (H.A.R., VIII: p. 322). 


According to the transfer plan formulated by Finance Minister Carlos 
Villaveces, $130 million worth of government-held notes will be liquidated 
with the sale of stocks to the Bank of the Republic, which in turn will 
distribute them among the taxpayers. This enforced "sale" to taxpayers 
will be carried out during the next ten years by means of a 4% surtax which 
will be levied on the incomes of all Colombians netting more than $2,000 per 
year after income taxes. The taxpayer will receive shares at their nominal 
value of four dollars each. The former management of army officers and 
bureaucrats was replaced by a president and board of directors selected from 
the ranks of citizens and businessmen. Apparently feeling that the new plan 
may raise production and yield dividends, Colombians have accepted it with 


surprisingly few complaints. 


Oil production, Colombia's second source of foreign exchange, ran 6% 
behind the 1954 record rate during the first eight months of 1955. In spite 
of this momentary decline, present expectations point to a higher production 
in 1956. To this end, the Empresa Colombiana de Petrdéleos, a government 
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subsidiary, signed a contract with Cities Service Company, a private U.S. oil 
firm. The 2.2 million acre "El Carcare" concession granted Cities Service is 
near the Magdalena river and 120 miles north of Bogota; it is bounded by 
active oil fields. The contract will entitle Cities Service to 75% of 
production after royalties in return for assuming 75% of all costs. The 
Colombian Government will finance the remaining 25%. 


The second International Industries Fair in Bogota proved to be a success 
with exhibits from 20 nations. The fair, which lasted from November 25 to 
December 11, drew 821,471 spectators, and more than $45 million in Latin 
American sales were registered. A Russian commission was also present at the 
fair in the persons of Leonid Bulchacov and two more officials who flew from 
Mexico City. The Russians were interested in exchanging gold and other 
products for coffee. Through a liberal credit plan, Russia hopes to enlarge 
its Latin American trade beyond the 1954 total of $300 million. 


ECUADOR 


Student unrest, manifest in Quito late in November (H.A.R., VIII: p. 
p. 521), spread in December to Guayaquil where students of Guayaquil Uni- 
versity, Vicente Rocafuerte School, and other institutions went on strike on 
December 1. They demanded the dismissal of Minister of Education Adolfo 
Gonzalez Jurado, whom they blamed for instigating the Quito trouble. After a 
four-day stalemate, Gonzdlez Jurado acceded to the students' wishes and 
resigned his post. Upon receiving the news, the students danced in the 
streets, and spokesmen for the Federation of University Students announced 
plans for a large assembly to celebrate the victory. 


Meanwhile a split in the cabinet resulted from the manner in which the 
administration handled the November Quito strike, in which one student died 
and four others were wounded by police gunfire. Minister of Defense Pedro 
Menéndez Gilbert and Director General of Education Carlos Romo Davila 
submitted their resignations to the President on December 5, in protest 
against police violence. Another cabinet resignation, but one apparently 
unrelated to the recent student incidents, was that of Minister of Interior 
César Plaza Monzdén, who gave up his office in order to run for the Senate; 
Alejandro Drouet was appointed to fill the vacancy. 


Ecuadorean banana production and exportation continued its upward trend 
in 1955. Unofficial estimates placed the year's production at 40 million 
stems, a substantial increase over the 29 million stems of 1954 and the 24 
million produced in 1953. Bananas were Ecuador's chief export in 1955, 
followed by coffee and cacao. According to a Chase Manhattan Bank report, 
the value of banana export permits for the first nine months of 1955 was 
$26.7 million, approximately $7.5 million above the figure for the corre- 
sponding period of 1954. 


The third session of the Permanent Commission for the Defense of the 
Maritime Resources of the South Pacific was held in Quito on December 13-16. 
Delegates from the three member nations--Ecuador, Peru, and Chile--resolved 
that henceforth Quito would be headquarters of the general secretariat and 
appointed Héctor Chiriboga of Ecuador secretary general. The three countries 
reiterated their formal claim to a Pacific maritime frontier 200 miles from 
their coast, in contrast to the usual three-mile zone. Members of the 
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commission once again stated their "willingness" to permit commercial fishing 
and whaling within the 200-mile zone, provided all foreign vessels obtain the 
necessary permits and submit to the existing regulations. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Peruvian politics during Decemoer was characterized by the preparation 
of political machinery and by preliminary ettempts to test its power. By 
mid-December, four political perties were in the field: the Partido 
Democratico Cristiano, formed by the followers of ex-President José Luis 
Bustamante; the Coalicién Nacional, rightist group headed by José Frisancho, 
past president of the Supreme Court, and Pedro Rossello, industrialist and 
former member of the board of directors of La Prensa; the Partido 
Restaurador, dedicated to the policies of Odrfa and joined unexpectedly 
during December by the formerly powerful Unidén Revolucionaria party; and the 
Pradista party, composed of the followers of Manuel Prado. He was its 
official candidate until his sudden illness in December, which raised the 
question of his continuing to run for office. While political parties were 
in the process of formation, President Odria, in accordance with his 
declared aims, signed a bill on December 10 granting a blanket pardon to all 
political prisoners. 


At the beginning of the month, four cabinet members, desirous of 
becoming candidates for elective office in June, resigned their posts in 
accordance with Peruvian electoral law. Foreign Minister David Aguilar 
Cornejo, a possible candidate for the office of Secretary General of the 
Partido Restaurador, was replaced by Fernando Gamio Palacio. Ministers 
Emilio Guimoye (Finance), Jorge de la Romana (Health), and Carlos Rodriguez 
Pastor (Education), all seeking congressional office, were replaced by 
Jaime Miranda Sousa, Alberto Lépez on and Mariano Ibérico Rodriguez, 


respectively. 


After these orderly proceedings, the nation was startled by an 
unexpected turn which pre-election activities took at Arequipa. On 
December 21 the municipal theater, where the Coalicién Nacional was holding 
a political rally, was stormed by elements of the Partido Restaurador. 
Before police put down the riot, five policemen and four other people were 
wounded. The following morning windows were broken in several buildings, 
including the headquarters of the Partido Restaurador and the seat of the 
Consejo Municipal. A general strike was called by the Frente Unico de 
Trabajadores in protest of events, and by December 23, business and transpor- 
tation were paralyzed. Martial law was decreed, and the Arequipa garrison 
commander, Gen. Ricardo Pérez Gédoy, was ordered to take control of the 


city for the duration of the strike. 


The strike continued throughout the 24th, with strikers insistent upon 
the Government's acceding to their demands for the resignation of Minister of 
the Interior Alejandro Esparza Zanartu for his lack of interest in revising 
the unpopular Internal Security Law, for reform of the electoral laws, for 
provision of greater freedom in political activity, and for the granting of 
amnesty to all political offenders--those in exile as well as those within 
Peru. On the evening of the 24th, with the official announcement that the 


- 
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Government had accepted Zanartu's resignation, the situation at Arequipa 
eased. The general strike was called off, and by Christmas Dey, Arequipa was 
again nearly normal. The nation-wide strike planned for December 26 by the 
Federacién de Empleados Bancarios in support of the action taken by the 
Frente Unico de Trabajadores was cancelled. In Lima, however, students 
continued to assemble to discuss events at Arequipa. 


The resignation of the Minister of the Interior was followed immediately 
by that of other ministers, who stepped out in a gesture of solidarity. 
Replacing them was a cabinet composed entirely of men from the armed forces. 
Vice Adm. Roque A. Saldfas returned as cabinet president and became Minister 
of Finance, as well. Gen. Enrique Indacochea, Minister of War, and Maj. Gen. 
Enrique Bernales Bedoy,, Minister of Aeronautics, retained their portfolios. 
New cabinet members were Rear Adm. Luis Edgardo Llosa, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; Col. Augusto Villacorta, Minister of the Interior; Brig. Gen. Félix 
Huamen Guerre, Minister of Justice; Rear Adm. Alfredo Sousa Almandoz, 
Minister of the Navy; Lt. Col. Roberto Dianderas, Minister of Public Works 
and Development; Brig. Gen. Juan Mendoza Rodriguez, Minister of Education; 
Gen. Alberto Lépez César, Minister of Public Health; Air Force Col. Carlos 
Siles Baroni, Minister of Agriculture; and Col. Augusto Romero Lovo, 
Minister of Labor and Indian Affairs. 


Because the cabinet was drawn completely from the armed forces, there 
were protests from the various political parties. Congressmen agitated for 
the calling of a special legislative session to debate reform of the 
Security Law and the electoral statutes. To clarify its position, the 
Government felt it necessary to make an official statement of policy. 
Accordingly, on December 29, Cabinet President Saldfas addressed the nation 
to explain ministerial changes and to state, in reply to criticism, that the 
new alignment was temporary. The president of the Senate, Héctor Boza, 
announced that the petition for a special session of Congress had been 
denied because it failed to carry the necessary number of signatures. At the 
same time, the Government guaranteed protection to all recognized political 
parties and insured their legal right to campaign. 


Economic developments did not appear to reflect political tension to any 
great extent. According to official reports, the nation faced the new year 
with a sound economy. While demand for credit continued to increase, 
measures intended to curb the expansion of bank credit and to prevent a 
widening of the trade deficit went into effect at the end of November. Com- 
mercial deposits continued to increase in December. The country, however, 
continued to be concerned over markets for two of its principal exports, 
cotton and sugar. Fear increased that the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture 
planned to dump abroad an increased amount of U.S. surplus cotton. Convinced 
that dumping would bring disaster to Peruvian cotton producers and would 
seriously affect the economy of the nation, almost a third of whose annual 
income from exports is supplied by cotton, Peruvians negotiated with U.S. 
representatives for a yearly quota and an increased market for Peruvian 
cotton of the variety which the United States usually imports. 


The workings of the International Sugar Agreement likewise continued to 
disturb Peruvians, who feared that Cuban sugar might be dumped. With 
Peruvian sugar production for the year approaching a new record (an estimated 
646,000 tons, compared with 638,000 tons for 1954) and exports to date 
totaling only 364,000 tons, Peru alleged thet the agreement worked hardships 


upon it and other non-participating countries. 
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BOLIVIA 


President Victor Paz Estenssoro declared at the end of December that he 
would not seek re-election on May 1. He exhorted his party to “maintain the 
harmony and unity of the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario (M.N.R.)." 
Shortly before Christmas, Paz Estenssoro ordered the release of 135 political 
prisoners, including Gen. Bernardino Bilbao Rioja, former presidential candi- 
date of the Falange, and authorized the return to Bolivia of 106 political 
exiles. Amnesty to all remaining political prisoners and exiles is to be 
granted before the elections. 


Emphasis on economic co-operation with other nations has followed Paz 
Estenssoro's new petroleum code inviting foreign companies to apply for 
concessions (H.A.R., VIII: p. 524). According to a protocol recently added 
to the Bolivian-Chilean economic egreement, both countries mutually grant 
facilities to the Bolivian Government petroleum agency (Y.P.F.B.) and to any 
other authorized entity to construct, operate, and maintain an oil pipeline 
from Bolivia to a Chilean port. Chile, in turn, is granted preference in the 
purchase of such oil. Negotiations were also renewed between Y.P.F.B. and 
the Peruvian Government over the export of Bolivian gasoline to southern Peru. 
It is hoped that such an arrangement, after completion of the Cochabamba-La 
Paz pipeline (H.A.R., VIII: p. 129), will prove advantageous to both 
countries, since the southern Peruvian market is more accessible to Bolivian 
production centers than to those of northern Peru. In Buenos Aires, Bolivian 
Foreign Minister Walter Guevara Arce conferred with Argentine officials about 
increasing shipments of petroleum products to Argentina. Bolivia, for its 
part, would increase purchases of Argentine cattle and other farm products. 


The Bolivian Government established a new program to promote exports of 
agricultural and forest products. The Office for Export Promotion (0.F.E.), 
established within the Central Bank, is henceforth to be known as the Office 
for the Promotion of Production for Export (0O.F.P.E.). It will be given 
broader functions and transferred to the Ministry of National Economy. The 
new office is to provide incentives to producers, establish export quotas for 
various commodities after domestic demand has been satisfied, and fix 
official export prices. Bolivia will continue to sell 50% of its tin 
production to Great Britain under a five-year contract just signed. 


Returning from La Paz, Ambassador Victor Andrade told Washington 
reporters that the economic prospects of Bolivia have improved and should 
continue to do so as a result of recent government measures. In a recent 
visit to South America, Henry F. Holland, U.S. Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs, conferred with Bolivian officials on increasing 
U.S. aid to accelerate the country's recovery. 


Juan Lechin, executive secretary of the Central Labor Organization, 
returned to La Paz in December after a two-month trip to Europe and the 
United States. Lechin spoke favorably of the unity achieved by U.S. workers. 


CHILE 


Strike-torn Chile was plagued with another major walkout on December 14. 
Some 14,000 copper workers in the Anaconda mines of Chuquicamata and 
Potrerillos and in Kennecott's El Teniente struck in protest against a 
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proposed law which would govern relations between workers and copper companies. 
The main objection of the Confederation of Copper Workers, who claimed "the 
decision to strike was taken after eight months of fruitless negotiations," 
appeared to be to reduce the power and number of unions in the industry. The 
cabinet resolved on December 14 not to enter into negotiations with the 
strikers as long as they refused to return to work, and, after declaring the 
strike illegal and ordering the resumption of work, President Carlos Ibanez 
placed military interventors in charge of the three copper mines on 

December 16. More than 40 labor leaders were arrested, and workers were 
threatened with conscription, resulting in the abandonment by more than 90% 
of the copper strikers of the three mining camps which supply 95% of Chile's 
copper production. 


All government measures proved fruitless as the strike continued 
unchecked. It meant a loss of $1 million per day in sales of some 1,310 tons 
of copper, a loss of $360,000 in taxes, and a loss to the workers of 23 mil- 
lion pesos (about $33,000) in wages. The movement appeared to gain strength; 
the strike threatened to include coal and nitrate workers who had declared 
their support of the copper workers, and various small sympathy strikes were 
called throughout the nation. Chile's powerful labor confederation CUTCH 
resolved to call a general strike in protest, and demanded the release of 
arrested labor leaders. 


The Chamber of Deputies requested that the Government take urgent 
measures to end the strike and asked that the President send a message to 
Congress requesting a new date for the review of the copper workers' bill. 
The Senate's Constitution and Justice Committee upheld the legality of the 
statute and suggested its passage to end hopes for revision by strikers. The 
Committee's report, which was unanimously accepted by the Senate, declared 
that the copper statute was a decree with the force of law. Labor Minister 
René Vidal insisted that the Government approve the controversial work 
statute as it stood. He declared that the Labor Ministry would not intervene 
in any labor disputes unless all appeal to conciliatory boards of the General 
Labor Administration had been exhausted. Meanwhile international concern 
over a possible copper shortage caused copper prices on the London market to 
rise to 49 .3¢ per pound, although on the American market prices remained at 
43¢ per pound. The copper strike caused serious upsets in the estimate for 
1956 foreign exchange receipts; meanwhile the payments balance declined by 
$9 million. The Foreign Trade Council intended to consider the situation 
early in January and was to draw up a new estimate. 


Objection to the government's proposed single wage scale bill, which is 
presently under Congressional consideration as a means of halting inflation 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 525), was apparent as strikes continued to be called in 
various fields throughout Chile in protest against it. A strike by some 
4,450 doctors, dentists and pharmacists working in the public health services 
was threatened to protest their inclusion in the bill and against salary cuts. 
The resignations of 203 professional pharmacists were submitted to the 
Chilean Health Service. Resignations to be effective in 10 days were sub- 
mitted by 1,600 physicians of the national health service on December 10. 

The doctors demanded more than the 44% pay raise which would be granted to 
them under the bill. However, a meeting between leaders of the Medical 
Association and Finance and Health Ministers apparently resulted in a plan to 
settle the health problem created by the mass resignation. Finance Minister 
Oscar Herrera said that the government would not object to excluding 
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professionals from the provisions of the single wage bill. All professors of 
the Department of Dentistry of the University of Chile resigned as the dental 
profession sought to protect the status of professional men in government 
employ against the protested single wage bill. A 24-hour sitdown strike by 
1,200 engineers, architects and technicians working in the Ministries of 
Public Works and Agriculture and in the Housing Corporation was called to 
protest against the government plan to eliminate monthly bonuses awarded to 
the holders of technical degrees. The Klein-Saks mission, in a report made 
public on December 19, warned the Chilean Government that the only way to 
stop the inflation wes to revise the present system of salary readjustment. 


Mirroring the economic unrest, the entire Chilean cabinet resigned on 
December 9, bringing another government crisis in the lengthy series which 
has marked the first three years of President Carlos Ibaénez' six-year term. 
The crisis followed individual resignations of several cabinet ministers and 
was interpreted by political observers as an open show of disapproval of 
Finance Minister Oscar Herrera's economic policies. On December 10, Presi- 
dent Ibanez rejected the mass resignation and confirmed all but three 
ministers in their present posts. The changes were the replacement of 
Agriculture Minister José Suarez by Ledén Bustos, of Labor Minister Eduardo 
Yanez by Gen. René Vidal, and of Public Works Minister Alejandro Schwerter by 
Adalberto Fernandez. On December 30, President Ibanez again reshuffled his 
cabinet in the face of the worsening labor situation. Col. Benjamin Vidal 
was named to succeed Osvaldo Koch, who resigned for reasons of health, as 
Minister of Interior. Col. Videla, previously Minister of Defense, was 
replaced by Vice Adm. Francisco O'Ryan, formerly Navy Commander in Chief. 

The new appointments made by President Ibanez perpetuated his five-month-old 
policy of filling his cabinet with technical experts and officers rather than 


politicians. 


El Mercurio reported on December 20 that rumors were circulating in 
Santiago regarding an alleged plot against the Ibanez Government in which 
politically independent civilians, certain political parties, and members of 
the armed forces were implicated. The rumor coincided with the retirement of 
two officers who were implicated in an Army and Air Force plot to create a 
secret political organization called "Linea Recta." The rumor of such an 
alleged civil-military coup was denied by the government which maintained 
that the situation was under control. However, unofficial sources said a 
state of alert of the armed forces and the Carabineros Corps would continue. 


President Ibanez nominated as Ambassador to the United States 47-year- 
old Mario Rodriguez Altamirano, a career diplomat now Political Director of 
the Foreign Office. He was counsellor to the Chilean Embassy in Washington 
in 1940-42 and again in 1947. Twice previously President Ibanez nominated 
former Labor Minister Eduardo Yanez, only to withdraw the nomination when it 
became clear that the Senate would not ratify it. The U.S. government agreed 
to the appointment of Altamirano. The Chilean ambassadorship in Washington 
has been vacant since March 24, 1955, when Ambassador Anfbal Jara resigned. 


On December 8, 500 delegates from almost all American nations and 18 
European countries attended the Second International Christian Democratic 
Congress in Santiago. Speakers at the inaugural meeting of the Congress, 
which was organized by the Chilean Social Christian Federation, composed of 
the Falange and Social Christian Conservative Parties, pledged themselves to 
combat Communist and non-Communist dictators under the emblem of 
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Christianity. Czechoslovak exile Adolf Prochazka called for a strong fight 
against Communism. Delegates from Uruguay, Peru, Guatemala, Colombia, 
Bolivia, Czechoslovakia and Chile emphasized the importance of the Congress 
in unifying the aims of Social Christians throughout the world. Senator 
Ecuardo Frei Montalva of the Chilean National Falange, a possible strong 
presidential candidate in 1958, was elected president of the Congress. 


Chilean radio and press reports declared that the disputed southern 
border area of Palena-California would be transferred to the exclusive juris- 
diction of Argentina (H.A.R., VIII: p. 481). The Chilean Foreign Ministry 
denied the statement, pointing out that the Argentine-Chilean border 
commission, which had transmitted to both Chile and Argentina a proposal for 
border arrangements, did not act independently of the Foreign Ministry, and 
any agreement would require congressional approval. The Chilean Border 
Commission said Defense Minister Benjamin Videla (now Minister of Interior) 
had adopted no resolution which could affect national territory in any way. 
Chilean Deputy Ravl Morales said that he had information that the Argentine 
gendarmerie regarded the California district as Argentine territory and he 
said he would request members of the Radical Party in the Chamber of 
Deputies to appoint a committee for the purpose of drafting constitutional 
charges against Foreign Minister Kaare Olsen if no satisfactory reply on the 
disputed Palena area was obtained by December 17. 


On December 12, the Ambassadors to Argentina from Chile, Peru, and 
Ecuador invited Argentina to join the Quito Pact which proclaims the sover- 
eignty of the three countries over 200 miles of territorial waters (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 427). A spokesman for the Chilean Foreign Ministry said in 
Santiago on December 13 that the Chilean Ambassadors in Central and South 
America had been instructed to seek support of the pact from governments 
which are friendly to Chile. 


Inflation continued to be a very real threat to Chile's economy, 
although Foreign Commerce Weekly reported a reduction in its pace due 
probably to the fact that wage increases granted in the early part of 1955 
had spent their force. The Chilean foreign exchange situation improved 
markedly. In spite of a deficit of $133 million at the beginning of the 
year, the National Foreign Commerce Council calculated (before the copper 
strike) that the deficit would not exceed $30 million in December. The peso 
on the free market, after strengthening to 665 per dollar, stabilized in 


December at around 700 per dollar. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture reported that the agricultural 
current outlook in Chile is not bright. Total food imports for 1955 would 
be lower than in 1954 due principally to an insufficient quantity of dollars 
assigned to such imports. However, U.S. Public Law 480 (Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954) enabled the peso purchase of wheat 
and vegetable oil at an opportune time. Exports of agricultural products 
also decreased because exchange rates granted them were not sufficient to 
cover the real value of the merchandise. Adverse weather conditions 
affected fruit and grain production, necessitating the further importation 
of wheat. Acreage was reduced because of the low prices for certain agri- 
cultural products. Consequently food exports for 1955 were expected to be 


17% less than in 1954. 
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ARGENTINA 


During December the government of Gen. Pedro Eugenio Aramburu weathered 
storms not unlike those which buffeted Argentina between June 16, 1955 and 
the successful September revolution. From beginning to end, December's news 
was full of plots, conspiracies and rumors. The government maintained a 
guaréed silence concerning the waves of arrests in Buenos Aires, Cérdoba, 
Mendoza, San Luis and Chaco provinces, and the newspapers generally mentioned 
only the most serious disturbances. Foreign observers, however, reported 
several major fires, one of which destroyed a Buenos Aires warehouse filled 
with Peronista loot, several trains mysteriously derailed, and unexplained 
shortages of water and electricity in some sections of the capital. Many 
observers felt that a serious sabotage campaign was afoot, in spite of the 
statement early in December by security chief Gen. Roberto Dalton that it 
would be impossible for Peronistas to start a sabotage campaign with their 
ringleaders in jail. 


On December 24, Gen. Dalton announced that rumor-mongers would be 
sternly handled, and that those disturbing "public tranquillity" would be 
jailed under state-of-siege powers. He publicly denied stories of 
dissension between the Army and the Air Force, threats of Army risings in the 
interior, and the detention of Vice President Rojas. On December 30, more 
than 100 people were arrested as subversives and placed aboard a naval 
transport to be taken to a prison camp in Patagonia. Among them were former 
Confederacién General del Trabajo (C.G.T.) leaders José Espejo, Eduardo 
Vuletich, and Hugo di Pietro. 


The New York Times commented that despite liberal measures such as the 
decrees barring persons connected with the revolutionary regime from elective 
offices, the government's secrecy about arrests on suspicion of conspiracy 
and the uncertainty of the economic future promoted a constant flow of 
rumors that compounded the confusion. It was pointed out that the Army is 
important numerically, but collaboration, or the suspicion of it, led to 
fear of investigation among Army officers. The numerically small Air Force 
apparently blamed the Army for relegating it to a minor role. The Times 
suggested that the closely-knit Navy, practically free from the taint of 
collaboration, was the main force in the government but intended to operate 
in a behind-the-scenes manner. The selection of Aramburu was a compromise, 
therefore, and the paper added that few foreign observers would be surprised 


if Aramburu's regime is short-lived. 


Ex-President Eduardo Lonardi arrived in the U.S. on December 17 for 
treatment at Washington's Georgetown Hospital. He told newsmen that Aramburu 
did not comprehend the doctrine of "harmonious coexistence, with neither 
victors nor vanquished.” Lonardi explained his reluctance to defend himself 
in the foreign press by saying that he did not want to be so indelicate as 
those who attacked him after he left Argentina. However, he did maintain 
that his brother-in-law, Clemente Villada Achaval, said to have influenced 
Lonardi to submit to rightist pressures, had acted only as a faithful 
servant in carrying out his ideas. Lonardi reiterated that he did not resign 
either orally or in writing. He also said that he was convinced that the 
resignation of the Consultative Committee (H.A.R., VIII: p. 528) resulted 
from pressure by Vice President Rojas. The Consultative Committee denied 


this. 


« 


The disappearance of two Peronistas, ex-judge Miguel Rivas Argllello and 
ex-deputy Eduardo Rumbo, from their homes in Uruguay, where they had been 
granted asylum, disturbed the friendly relations between that country and 
Argentina. It was known that both left their homes in company with men 
purporting to be Uruguayan police investigators. Nothing was since heard of 
them, and police in both countries admitted to being mystified. Suspicion 
mounted when Uruguayan papers attributed the apparent abductions to the 
Argentine revolutionary government, which denied any complicity. Peronista 
exiles in Uruguay possibly supplied the key to the mystery when ex-deputy 
Eduardo Colén asked for protection against abduction for himself and five 
others. Colén, belying his fears, suggested that Rumbo and Rivas Argiiello 
had left Uruguay secretly in order to create suspicion and cause friction 
between Uruguay and Argentina. 


On December 22, the cabinet approved a transition budget for 1956 
amounting to 23,354 million pesos, which, though based on the current budget, 
encompassed slashes totaling 1,000 million pesos. Treasury Minister Eugenio 
A. Blanco poin=ed out that the items in the transition budget represent 
maximum expenditures for the various branches of the government. Since all 
the fiscal problems have not been solved, a definitive 1956 budget was to be 
developed between January and March based on the plans of expenditures to be 
presented by each minister during that time. The budget included the 
estimated deficits of the railroads, the Buenos Aires transit system, and 
the government airline, Aerolineas Argentinas. It did not include 10,000 
million pesos for operation of the decentralized government agencies which 
have their own resources, such as Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales or the 
nationalized shipping lines. The savings resulted from a 20% cut in general 
expenditures, the decision to reduce the bureaucracy by not filling the 
estimated 25,000 vacancies in government jobs, and the elimination of 


unnecessary public works. 


The $60 million Export-Import Bank Loan negotiated last March was 
finally approved on December 2 as a result of the visit of Henry F. Holland 
and Samuel Waugh (H.A.R., VIII: p. 529). The loan will help complete the 
unfinished steel mill at San Nicolds, near Rosario. Economic Advisor Raul 
Prebisch said that 35% of the ore and coal for steel production would have to 
be imported, but domestic steel would lower prices on finished steel 
products. The U.S. also agreed to sell $25.3 million worth of surplus fats 
and oils to Argentina through private traders. Payment will be in pesos with 
70% earmarked for loans to stimulate Argentine economic — and 30% to 


finance educational exchange programs. 


Early in December the government created the National Assets Recovery 
Board whose task was to determine if profits of companies and individuals 
were legally acquired under Perén. The Board was empowered to freeze assets, 
and to allow parties 30 days (60 for foreign parties) to prove the legality 
of the profits. If proof were not made, the assets would become the 
property of the government to be used for housing and petroleum development. 
During the month the assets of over 170 companies and more than 600 indi- 
viduals were frozen. Among the companies affected were Industrias Kaiser 
Argentina, the Williams Chemical Co., and Capehart Argentina. Company 
spokesmen said they "were taken by surprise," although Edgar Kaiser had been 
informed on December 14 by Aramburu personally that the revolutionary 
government was profoundly preoccupied with the provisions of the contract the 


Kaiser organization had negotiated with Perén, despite being obligated to 
respect it. Aramburu informed Kaiser that the contract would have to be 
revised, and appointed a commission, headed by Banco Central director 
Horacio Bruzzone, to meet with Kaiser. The contract, made in October 1954, 
created a partnership between the government and the Kaiser organization in 
which Kaiser was to invest $10 million in machinery--one-third of the 
capital. The government would supply part of the capital and the remainder 
would be raised by the sale of stock, which later was barred from the market 
when the assets were frozen. 


On December 1, a plan to lift price controls gradually was announced. 
Commerce Minister Juan Llamazares emphasized that essential foods and house- 
hold commodities were to remain at present prices. He pointed out that the 
government would periodically remove controls or freeze prices according to 
circumstances, and asked businessmen to be patient and fair. On December ll, 
profiteering on decontrolled items--luxury and non-essential consumer goods-- 
brought a threat from the government that those who raise prices exorbitantly 
would be jailed. The rent control law was extended through 1956 with minor 
amendments concerning commercial properties. At the same time a decree 
allowing eviction of those delinquent in their rent was issued. The govern- 
ment instructed the Ministry of Agriculture to study the possibility of 
offering land to landless rural workers. This ministry also submitted for 
discussion the problem of tenant farmers, especially those whose agreements 


were currently expiring. 


According to Manuel V. Ordénez, Demécrata Cristiano leader, one of the 
worst negative currents in Argentine politics is the lack of preparation for 
liberty on the part of youth which has known nothing but dictatorship. 
Speaking in Santiago de Chile to the Congreso Internacional Demécrata 
Cristiano, he said that the three enemies of the revolution were Communism, 
fascistic ultra-nationalism, and reaction. Orddénez added to the increasing 
doubts concerning early elections by saying that he did not expect general 
elections before two years, but he referred to Aramburu as a "sincere 
democrat." 


Radical party leader Arturo Frondizi went to Chile to join forces with 
the Chilean Radical party in the formation of an international group to fight 
political dictatorship in America. At home, however, the Radicals were no 
closer to unity. Amadeo Sabattini criticized Frondizi and the national 
committee of the party for collaborating too freely with the government. 
Frondizi, nevertheless, was again elected to the executive board of the 
party in Buenos Aires in internal elections held during the month. He was 
expected to continue as head of the national committee. The party elections 
throughout Argentina resulted in no significant changes in existing 
leadership. 


Juan Julio Bramuglia, Perén's first Foreign Minister, variously reported 
jailed or exiled, had an interview with Aramburu on December 16. Immediately 
afterward he announced that his recently formed Partido Unién Popular would 
begin functioning the following week. A leader of the disbanded Peronista 
party threatened to go to court to have the dissolution rescinded. Holding 
that suppression of a political party is “unique in Argentine history," the 
leader added that the ban created division and would permit "foreign 
imperialists or extremists" to control the country. 
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On December 1, all C.G.T. labor contracts, which would have expired on 
February 28, 1956, were cancelled. The status of collective bargaining 
remained vague, but no action was taken to prevent individual unions from 
bargaining. Labor Minister Migone, in announcing his plan for a minimum 
living wage, parenthetically mentioned that new agreements would be made in 
February. Migone's minimum living wage plan had the novel feature of gearing 
wages to the cost of living by zones, coupled with the plan of compelling 
companies which made excessive profits during recent years to bear the burden 
of possible wage increases. When asked how it would be ascertained which 
companies these were, Migone said that statistics were available. It was not 
made clear how employees of companies not able to afford the increase would 
receive it, but the implication was that some form of subsidy would be used. 


During the early part of the month La Nacién and Clarin saw their sales 
jump due to the closing of La Prensa's shops for inventory pending final 
arrangements for resumption “of publication by the Paz family. El Lider, The 
Buenos Aires Standard (an English language daily which devotes its own shop 
to commercial printing), and the Il Corriere degli Italiani, were printed in 
La Prensa's shops as well as several magazines. ~The Inventory was finished 
by mid-month, and the shops were operating again by December 16. Alberto 
Gainza Paz, who did not wish to enter the building until all was settled, 
took actual possession of the newspaper plant on December 22, rejoicing that 
once again it was possible to say what one thinks in Argentina. 


In December the government was petitioned to restore press rates on com- 
munication facilities for Argentine newspapers. Publishers complained that 
the cost. of foreign news agency services had risen more than 100% due to 
devaluation, and spoke of the necessity of doubling the price of newspapers. 
It was rumored that the government would grant publishers some relief by 
annulling the law governing working conditions of newspapermen. The law 
stipulates a minimum wage for a six-hour day, and a six-day week with up to 
six weeks paid vacation. 


Church spokesmen said on December 1 that Cardinal Copello's trip to 
Rome was for reasons of health and not to discuss his retirement. Rumors led 
to speculation that a shakeup was in progress among the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. Should Copello retire, Msgr. Fermin Lafitte, Archbishop of 
Cérdoba, was expected to succeed him. The Cardinal had been criticized for 
collaborating with Perén and for not reacting strongly when the Church was 
attacked. 


Aramburu's government, apparently balancing one issue against another in 
Church-state affairs, repealed the law legalizing prostitution, but said 
there was no immediate intention of repealing the divorce law. At the same 
time, he forbade any attempt by Catholics to turn the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception on December 8 into a demonstration for the return of Church 
privileges. A public mass was held in the Plaza de Mayo, however, and drew a 
crowd of 150,000. November's rumors of a change in the Ambassador to the 
Vatican (H.A.R., VIII: p. 533) had some basis, apparently. The Pope 
approved the choice of Manuel R{fo, who will assume his post in January. 


Early in December Perén accepted an invitation to visit Mexico, but at 
month's end the question of whether he would be allowed to enter was still 
not answered (See MEXICO). Meanwhile, Perdén's assets, estimated at 120 mil- 
lion pesos, were frozen along with those of the several hundred others 
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thought to have enriched themselves illegally. According to his private 
secretary, Vittorio Radeglia, Perén will receive a million dollars for the 
English and Spanish editions of his book, La fuerza como el derecho de las 
bestias (Force is the Right of Beasts). Radeglia was held for questioning in 
Montevideo on December l2, where he told newsmen that the book was finished 
and he was on a sales promotion trip. His luggage was full of Peronista 
propaganda materials, as well as records and tape recordings of parts of the 
book. Despite Radeglia's statements, the belief was widespread that Perén 
planned to make use of his alleged fortune deposited in European banks, 
pretending that this was part of his profit from the sale of the book. Perén 
sidestepped possible embarrassment by again rejecting the gift of a plane 
from a U.S. airline. The airline had offered the plane to Perdén a year ago 
in return for route concessions in Argentina, but it was rejected even then 
as excessive. It was not clear why the airline still wished to please Peron. 


URUGUAY 


Batlle Berres arrived in Washington on December 5 for a 12-day official 
visit in the United States at the invitation of President Eisenhower. 
Batlle Berres' itinerary was replete with wreath-laying, state dinners, and 
sightseeing. He conferred with President Eisenhower and was a guest of honor 
at the state dinner offered by Vice President Nixon. The latter lauded 
Uruguayan democracy and wished peace and happiness to the people of Uruguay. 


In New York, Batlle Berres was received by a ticker-tape parade, lunched 
with Mayor Wagner, and received honorary degrees from Columbia and Fordham 
Universities. In an address to the U.N. General Assembly, he called 
attention to the important role of the small nations in preserving peace. 

He also spoke of the ever present danger of Communism, especially where 
dictatorial regimes exist, and called for cooperation in the production and 
sale of agricultural commodities. 


The Uruguayan President attracted the attention of the press because of 
his frank criticism of the United States. In Washington, Batlle Berres 
complained that,.his country deserved more attention than it had been getting 
in the U.S. He bsmoaned the dumping of United States wheat in Brazil, 
claiming that the latter market historically belongs to Uruguay and 
Argentina. He also criticized the unfair treatment given to Uruguayan wool 
in the United States market. His complaint came at a time when his country's 
wool exports were at a record level and prices had gone up as much 5%, 
though they were not expected to remain high. 


While in the United States, Batlle Berres persuaded three banks to send 
missions to Uruguay to make economic studies of the general conditions of 
the country, to inspect the Uruguayan railroads and to suggest improvements 
in bond marketing methods within the country. 


Unfortunately, Batlle Berres was suddenly stricken by a gastro- 
intestinal disorder while attending a party in Chicago. He fainted, showing 
symptoms of internal hemorrhage aggravated by extreme exhaustion. The. 
physicians later described his condition as satisfactory but prescribed 


several days of complete rest. 
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In the absence of Batlle Berres, Alberto Zubirfa assumed the presidency 
of the Urugyayan Executive Council. 


Uruguay and Bolivia signed agreements on trade payments, and note 
exchanges between the Uruguayan Banco de la Republica and the Banco Central 


of Bolivia. 


PARAGUAY 


An abortive revolt, supported by the First Cavalry Division, caused 
mild confusion in Asuncién on December 22. Classified by President Alfredo 
Stroessner as simply a “command crisis," the outbreak was described by others 
a” a revolt against the Stroessner regime. The apparent source of trouble 
was disagreement between the ruling Colorado party and the Armed Forces, 
with the President conciliating. Epifanio Méndez Fleitas, leader of the 
dissenting faction of Stroessner's Colorado party and President of the 
Paraguayan Banco Central, was named as the chief figure in the revolt which 
allegedly was also backed by Asuncidén's police force. Some sources attribute 
the unsuccessful plot to opposition of Stroessner's policy of purging his 
party of Peronist elements. The President's aim was to improve relations 
with Argentina because trade with that nation is vital to land-locked 
Paraguay. Relations had been strained when Perén was allowed to make state- 
ments to the press regarding his claims as constitutional president of 


Argentina. 


Later in December a group of former Colorado party leaders initiated a 
movement to reunite their party. In a broadcast from Asuncidén, these former 


party dissidents made a solidarity pledge to the President. 


Natalicio Gonzalez, former President of Paraguay, charged in Buenos 
Aires that Perdén had planned an invasion of Paraguay with the aid of the 
Paraguayan Liberal party. This was a counter-charge to the Liberals' 
accusations that the Colorado party has been allied with Perdén. 


The Paraguayan Banco Central has established exchange regulations to 
facilitate dispatching and importing goods from Argentina which has 
initiated a new currency reform. These regulations are to prevent any 
unwarranted price increase on goods purchased in Argentina previous to the 


currency reform. 


Ernst Rudel, ace of the German Luftwaffe during World War II, arrived 
in Paraguay from Argentina. The famous author of Stuka Pilot did not 


disclose his plans. 


BRAZIL 


Brazil continued to weather the repressions of its interim state-of- 
siege government imposed by Congress until the newly elected Kubitschek- 
Goulart regime takes over on January 31. Censorship of radio newscasting 
and of the press in Brazil's principal cities was the most unusual feature 
of December. The bitterly criticized censorship was directed by state-of- 
siege administrator Gen. A. J. Lima Camara from the towering War Ministry 
building which dominates the horizon in Rio. 
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Acting President Nereu Ramos and Gen. Lime Camara had hoped for an 
informal self-censorship. Newscasters and editors had been ordered to avoid 
"provocative" statements about the Armed Forces and to restrict themselves to 
"constructive" criticism of government acts. The quoting of fiery speeches 
of oppositionists in Congress was barred. However, foreign correspondents 
were entirely free of censorship. 


The difficulty of maintaining, through such informal orders, consistency 
and equality of treatment for the two dozen dailies of Rio and the score of 
dailies in Sao Paulo led to countless complaints. For example, the same 
story was allowed in some papers and denied to others, and editors wasted 
much time phoning the censorship offices. 


The caretaker administration of Ramos and War Minister Lott was accused 
by Rio and Sao Paulo opposition newspapers of being afraid of its own shadow 
and of abusing siege powers in the wake of the two "preventive" coups in 
November. Some newspapers earlier in December violated self-imposed censor- 
ship by printing "provocative" Congressional speeches and criticisms by the 
Navy of the Army. Deputy and editor Carlos Lacerda, from exile in New York, 
had his Tribuna da rensa feature a violent denunciation of the regime as 
an instrument of the “revived Vargas dictatorship." 


On December 5, Ramos assured James G. Stahlman, the Tennessee publisher 
who is president of the Inter-American Press Association, that censorship 
would be applied with a maximum of moderation. However, on December 8, Ramos 
and Lima Camara imposed direct censorship on newspapers, magazines and radio 
stations. Tribuna da Imprensa and the almost equally vehement opposition 
paper Diario de Noticias had requested that censors be stationed in their 
newsrooms to eliminate the unsatisfactory telephoning to censors. News 
dispatches sent abroad were not subjected to the tightened censorship. (At 
the same time Lima Camara banned travel from Rio, and presumably Sao Paulo, 
without identifying documents--something not demanded since 1945.) 


In mid-month Tad Szulc, New York Times correspondent in Rio since 
November, could write, "Brazilians, who are easy-going and fun-loving people, 
hardly think of their state-of-siege. A crop of jokes was the only immediate 
effect. Rio's beaches were full as usual." American tourists, encouraged by 
not needing a visa on their passports, found no curfew or other siege law 


restrictions. 


On December 24, Ramos, at the request of Lima Camara, decreed a 30-day 
extension of the state-of-siege, convening Congress in special session to 
ratify it. The Congress took its time about this. The opposition, according 
to former Justice Minister José Prado Kelly, back in his seat in the Chamber 
of Deputies, threatened to do everything possible to prevent Congress from 


extending the siege law. 


For the first time since Vargas' Estado Novo dictatorship, Rio's leading 
daily, Correio da Manha, pro-government and only occasionally critical but 
increasingly rebellious over censorship, failed to appear one day. At 
5:00 A.M. on December 29, able British-trained managing editor Antonio 
Callado, harassed by censors' demands, declared it impossible to publish. 
That same morning Lima Camara seized the entire edition of the small Diario 


Trabalhista of Rio. 
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Diario de Noticias, after suffering seizure of most of its edition one 
morning, the next day dared to feature a violent anti-administration speech by 
Sen. Joao Vilasboas. Censorship vacillated in the face of press disobedience 
and denunciations, which were echoed loudly in the New York Times and the 
Christian Science Monitor. Censors reprimanded editors of Tribuna da Imprensa, 
Correio da Manha, and strongly pro-government Ultima Hora. The entire 
Brazilian ° press by month's end was irritated and critical of the censorship as 


unwarranted, inconsistent, and unfair. 


On December 29, the Inter-American Press Association "respectfully 
requested Ramos to take immediate steps to insure cessation of dilatory and 
obstructionist tactics such as those that impeded publication of Correio da 
Manha." Ramos, after meeting with Lima Camara, seemed determined to maintain 
the hated censorship, despite repeated representations by Stahlman and 
Herbert Moses, president of the Brazilian Press Association. Moses, in decry- 
ing seizure of Diario de Noticias' one edition, denied that the respected 
paper's opposition constituted provocation. Moses, in December, was one of 
Brazil's busiest men. The diminutive and dynamic leader of the Brazilian 
press lived up to his nickname of the “Electric Mosquito.” 


Brazilian politicians resented as inaccurate and sensational the 
November 22 article on Communism in Brazil by Daniel James in the New York 
Herald Tribune. Senator Caiado de Castro (P.T.B. of the Federal District) 
asked the Foreign Ministry to deny James' allegations that Brazil under 
Kubitschek and Goulart would become "another Guatemala” because controlled by 
a "fateful alliance of nationalism and Communism." James angered the Army by 
accusing it of insuring, in the name of democracy, "power for Red anti- 
democrats whose power is not even legal." James predicted that Kubitschek 
would "amnesty" underground Communist leader Luis Carlos Prestes and set a 
dangerous example for unstable Bolivia and Chile, now "ripe for nationalist- 


Communist rule." 


Turning to the month's political developments, Ramos transferred a number 
of disaffected Army and Navy officers. Chief of these was Adm. Benjamin 
Sodré, chief naval inspector, who was ordered to a new post for secretly 
circulating anti-Lott criticism and terming the coup illegal and unworthy of 
Navy support. The other admirals rejected Sodré's appeal, effectively, but 
perhaps reluctantly for some, removing the threat of Army-Navy strife. 
Sodré's circular was read in Congress but its dissemination as news was 
prevented. On Navy Day, Adm. Alves Camara felt obliged to appeal to the Navy 
for patriotism, pacification of spirits aroused by agitators, and disciplined 
aloofness from partisan politics. Gen. Lott participated in the ceremonies 
and reiterated that the Armed Forces were united in support of "legality," 
i.e., the duly elected regime of Kubitschek. 


The Supreme Court on December 14 voted overwhelmingly to postpone until 
the end of the state-of-siege a decision on President Café Filho's petition 
for a special injunction to enable him to return to power immediately. The 
Court's inaction presumably insured Ramos's retention of power until he hands 
it over to Kubitschek on January 31. The Court dismissed Café's appeal for 
freedom of movement, accepting Ramos' claim that Café already enjoyed full 
liberty. The Court's actions were vigorously attacked by the opposition. 


Kubitschek and Goulart on December 27 met for the first time since their 
election. They apparently agreed on major policies and appointments, despite 
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the intense jockeying of a horde of job-seekers in their respective parties. 
Typical of the Partido Social Democratico-Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro fight 
for jobs was the scramble for the Superintendency of Amazonian Economic 
Valorization, following Ramos' dismissal of Artur C. Ferreira Reis, historian 
of the Amazon region, as director. Kubitschek may be forced to fill this big 
post with one of the ablest men in North Brazil, Governor Janary Nunes of 
manganese-rich Amapa Territory at the mouth of the Amazon. 


Kubitschek's P.S.D. straddles center and includes many millionaires, 
whereas Goulart's P.T.B. is leftist. The two issued a harmony declaration, 
promising to put sound administration and development above spoils. 


Kubitschek and his advisers seemed anxious to collaborate with oppo- 
sitionists willing to put patriotism and profits above politics. Kubitschek 
promised Sao Paulo several ministerial appointments and economic progress. 
Governor J&nio Quadros made peace with Kubitschek, and Adhemar de Barros told 
his Partido Social Progressista delegation in Congress to join the pro- 
Kubitschek majority. Most Brazilians began looking forward to the benefits 
from Kubitschek's official visit in January to the United States and Europe. 
It was hoped his trip would advertise Brazil's democracy as well as the 
country's economic needs and potentialities. December, however, ended without 
the final vote count and official proclamation of the election of Kubitschek 


and Goulart. 


Goulart oddly received increasingly friendly treatment in papers such as 
Assis Chateaubriand's chain. Also, Diario Carioca termed Goulart a man of 
sincere independent convictions who was throwing Communists out of his party, 
and who would purge Red union leadership and give labor better pay and 
working conditions. All democratic elements were urged to support him in his 


aim to curb Communism. 


Oppositionists, after constant postponement of their hope of jettisoning 
Goulart, were reduced to threatening to impeach him "after his first grave 
mistake or totalitarian act" as Vice President. They continued their accu- 
sations against Goulart and his fellow P.T.B. member, Labor Minister Nelson 
Omegna. They charged the P.T.B. with reluctance to break completely with the 
Reds because of their "demonstrated political strength," and union influence. 
The Communist Tribuna Popular courted Omegna with daily eulogies. Omegna 
maintained a correct reserve. The Ramos administration rejoiced when the Sao 
Paulo electoral officials cancelled three Communist victories in municipal 


elections. 


"The danger of any coup, if such a danger ever really existed, has 
disappeared. The Army is in control of the situation,” wrote Szule in the 
New York Times. He saw a trend towari "rejuvenation of leadership (with 
youngish technicians represented) and modern dynamic business interests with 
great ambitions to improve Brazil's economic and social life." 


December saw defeated Catholic elements attempt to form a Partido 
Trabalhista Catélico (P.T.C.), apparently blessed by the Cardinals of Rio and 
Sao Paulo. The new party, to give labor Catholic instead of radical leader- 
ship, would follow papal encyclicals and the ideas of Catholic thinkers like 
Alceu Amoroso Lima and Alberto Pasqualini. Priests would not be party 
officers or candidates. Like all new parties, the P.T.C. must secure 50,000 
signatures to be registered for the 1958 congressional elections. 


| 
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As 1955 ended, Brazilians hoped that Kubitschek on returning from 
Washington, New York, and European capitals would bring solutions for Brazil's 
worsening inflation and slowed economic growth. The year saw the trade 
balance deteriorate with falling exports. Szule reported to the New York 
Times: "The business community (in Brazil) is showing remarkable faith” that 
Kubitschek and his technicians can counter the losses from lower world prices 
of coffee, cotton and cacao. Brazil's exports failed to finance sufficient 
public works and industrial expansion in 1955, "a bad year for Brazil." Szulc 
noted that “impartial observers [saw] financial irresponsibility and mis- 
management by the [Caré7 Government, corruption, dishonest commercial 
practices and the absence of a consistent financial- economic policy [as] 
powerful contributing causes in the present situation.” Rio's cost of living 
rose about 27%, the rise in food prices being even greater. The year ended 
with nearly 70,000 million cruzeiros in circulation and the dollar quoted at 
only 66 cruzeiros. The outlook was for a deficit in 1956 of 20,000 million. 
Brazil owed over $675 million to the Export-Import Bank and World Bank and 
$800 million commercially and on debt servicing. Relative cruzeiro strength 
in the last querter resulted largely from fraudulent under-invoicing by coffee 
exporters who labelled good coffees as low grade and sold kick-back dollars on 
the free market. 


Some banks continued their tight credit policies, alleging uncertainties 
until Kubitschek is inaugurated, and some business deals were postponed. But. 
in general Kubitschek's declarations about his administration's economic plans 
and technical personnel, with whom he spent much of the month in discussions, 
created confidence. Kubitschek's promise while abroad to seek economic and 
financial cooperation to relieve Brazil's severe exchange shortage and lack of 
capital for power and transportation projects pleased many conservative 
elements. Kubitschek was said to have sent several intimates to the United 
States and Europe to prepare interviews with capitalists interested in Brazil. 


Kubitschek, having avoided a position on petroleum development, must be 
watched as he confers with U.S. and European financiers and oil trusts lest he 
betray Petrobrés and Brazil's resources, warned nationalistic Diario de 
Noticias of Rio. 


Brazil should study world trends important to its chief products, the 
better to persuade the U.S. to make loans for strategic purposes, wrote the 
Chateaubriand chain's correspondent Barreto Leite Filho from New York in the 
last of a series of eight articles. He concluded that Soviet competition in 
trade and technical aid will force Washington to adopt a vast plan of economic 
aid, ending American postwar apathy toward Brazil. 


Maquinas Agrfcolas Romi of Sao Paulo and other metallurgical and 
machinery factories which had done some exporting in 1944-50 but quit because 
of exchange difficulties, hoped Kubitschek would boost business by improving 
Brazil's economy, climate of investment and red-tape-tied foreign trade. Romi 
expected to export in 1956 $1 million worth of power lathes. At Santa Barbara 
a'Oeste, S.P., it makes 90% of the Brazilian production of $4 million 
annually. Many of the lathes are rented to small plants. Kubitschek super- 
vised casting of the first engine block for a 100 h.p. diesel Mercedes Benz 
truck at the Sociedade Técnica de Fundigoes Gerais. Its factory on the Via 
Anchieta outside Sao Paulo has 1,300 German-supervised Brazilian and European- 
born workers. It plans to produce over 300 trucks a month and more in 1957, 
with parts and bodies from other Sao Paulo plants. Trucks wear out on 
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Brazil's bad roads twice or thrice as fast as in Mexico or the U.S. The 
special steel foundry being built in Sao Paulo by the German firms Thyssen and 
Schindler promises to be valuable to the motor vehicle industry, including 
U.S. assembly plants. In 1956, Brazil may begin to export sewing machines to 
other Latin American countries, according to Visao, which reviewed the steady 
increase in output as competing with Japan which in 1954 sold some 300,000 
sewing machines in South America. 


Coffee shipments to the U.S. in October for the second successive month 
topped a million bags. Consul General Hugo Gouthier in New York denounced 
large-scale smuggling of Brazilian coffee to Baltimore on which Brazil lost 
heaviy in taxes. Frosts in July and drought in October blighted over 80% of 
the current coffee crop, but no price rise was foreseen because of Brazilian 
and world-wide surpluses, said Paulo Guzzo, Coffee Institute president. He 
predicted that production in Parandé, recently the number-two state, may be as 
low as 15% of last season's 6 million bags. 


Brazil in 1956 faces a continuing threat to certain of its limited 
exports because of foreign progress in synthetics and excessive domestic 
production costs due to inflation and inefficiency. Possible dumping of U.S. 
surplus cotton worries growers of Brazil's second export. Manufacturers hope 
to top 1955's modest but encouraging increases in exports, which totalled 
$17 million versus only $5.5 million in 1954. The new year is expected to 
witness continued mutually beneficial U.S.-Brazilian trade and cooperation in 
the development of minerals. Geologists must study the over 90% of Brazil 
that is unknown geologically. A straw in the politico-economic wind was the 
advice by Foreign Ministry economist Edmundo Barbosa da Silva, close to 
Kubitschek, to the capitalistic Commercial Association of Rio to get Congress 
to welcome foreign oil capital so that Brazil may reap benefits similar to 
those of booming Venezuela. Caracas claimed in 1955 a faster growth rate than 
Sao Paulo, which for over a decade has claimed to be the world's fastest 


growing city. 


The Toyota Motor Co. of Japan negotiated with Minas Gerais for a five- 
year period free of taxes and free land near Belo Horizonte for a jeep 
factory. The Japanese liked the abundant power and strike-free labor. They 
were aware that Kubitschek as President will probably do much for Minas Gerais 
and complete the highways linking Belo Horizonte with both Rio and Sao Paulo. 
These roads will mark on the map of Brazil's heartland the industrial 
triangle bounded by Rio, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. The latter city was 
chosen by Toyota after its experts visited southern South America. The 
company has a surplus of technicians and skilled workers to send to the 
Brazilian plant. It already operates in Mexico. 


Inadequate land transportation forced Brazil's 21 cement plants in 
January-August to cut production from 255,000 to only 226,000 tons a month 
while South Brazil imported 4 million sacks of cement. Real Airlines of Sao 
Paulo, claiming to be the largest national line in Latin America with 70 of 
the 265 planes operated in Brazil by eight Brazilian and two American lines, 
now flies 4,000 passengers daily over 40,000 unduplicated route miles. Air- 
minded Brazil is steadily expanding its air routes. Real ordered three new 


Douglas DC-7Cs. 


The vigorously anti-Soviet Bishop Alexis Pelypenko of Buenos Aires 
recently visited his Ukrainian Orthodox flock of 130,000 in South Brazil. He 
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blamed Soviet saboteurs for a Christmas train wreck which killed 18 persons in 
Sao Paulo State. 


Ramos signed the 1956 budget which foresees a deficit of only 545 million 
cruzeiros with expenditures of 71,505 million. Pessimists pointed to the 
possibility of a vast round of military and civil service pay raises with 
consequently higher retirement expenditures totalling 21,000 million cruzeiros 
more. Trade with Communist countries, through neutrals, reached the record 
level of $70 million in 1955, compared with only $43 million in 1954. Brazil 
was expected to trade directly in 1956 with the Red bloc, whose trade repre- 
sentatives have been increasingly active in South America. Brazil's trade 
balance with the iron curtain countries was favorable. Washington frowned on 


more Itabira iron ore going to them. 


The first Latin American demographic conference in Rio heard that food, 
housing and schooling in Latin America are lagging ever more seriously behind 
human reproduction. Despite efforts to balance population with production, 
Latin America's record-breaking demographic explosion is causing hunger, 
unemployment and rapidly expanding slums. Poverty and poor transportation 
mean food surpluses in some places and malnutrition elsewhere, said U.N. 
experts. They urged Latin America to spend more to train technicians and to 
increase means to feed and educate an estimated 316 million inhabitants by 
1980. A third of these undernourished, ignorant millions will be in Brazil, 
which today has little virgin soil left. Sao Paulo in 1954 received almost 
100,000 refugees from overcrowded, eroded valleys in Minas Gerais, Bahia and 
the Nordeste, 63% of them unmarried laborers of little education and few 
skills, according to an International Labor Office report on the quality of 
Latin American labor. Foreign Minister J. C. de Macedo Soares, again presi- 
dent of the Instituto Brasileiro de Geografia Estatistica, said demographers 
by their planning can help Latin American governments and private enterprise 
emancipate lands still largely colonial culturally and economically. 


Kubitschek took seriously the demographic seminar's suggestions about 
food production. He spent a day discussing rural credit, mechanization, and 
wheat production with 22 agronomists of the still half-empty Rural University 
47 kilometers west of Rio. The colonization of skilled farmers from crowded 
Japan, Portugal and Italy in isolated interior valleys like the hot, 
unpleasant Sao Francisco Basin was studied in Rio. Only 50,000 Japanese have 
gone to Latin America since 1945 compared with 250,000 Italians, largely 
urban. Most of Brazil's 400,000 Japanese are in agricultural activities in 
Sao Paulo and adjacent fertile areas of Parana and Mato Grosso, producing over 


40% of the food of Sao Paulo's hinterland. 


The press noted the report by the National Planning Association of 
Washington lauding the stimulus to Brazilian agriculture since 1947 of Nelson 
Rockefeller's Association of Credit and Rural Assistance and other non-profit 
activities, especially in populous southeastern Minas Gerais. There 
Rockefeller extension services, in collaboration with state loans and 
projects, have disseminated hybrid corn and better fruit trees, and promoted 
improved housing, erosion control, medical care and education. Sociologist 
John B. Griffing, former president of Minas Gerais Rural University in Vigosa, 
helped plan the beneficial Rockefeller program, securing state cooperation. 
Large farmers now seek such aid, as rural attitudes toward new seeds and 


methods slowly change. 


Presumably pushed by Kubitschek, Minas Gerais agreed with its small 
neighboring state of Espfrito Santo to divide the no-man's zone of 180,000 
inhabitants, in large part Protestants, around Mantena. The surrounding 
unsettled boundary area has been long hotly disputed, being plagued by live- 
stock thieves. The dense forests are being logged and often wastefully burned 
for farms in a land rush. 


The Brazilian Silviculture Society was founded in Sao Paulo with 
Laudomiro Telles as president. It promotes reforestation with Bank of Brazil 
loans to landowners, lumber and charcoal enterprises, and small wood-burning 
power plants in the interior. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R. H. 


Jean Sarrailh. L'ESPAGNE ECLAIREE DE LA SECOND MOITIE DU XVIII SIECLE. 
Paris. Klincksieck. 1954. Pp. 779. 


Spanish professors in the United States are being depressed more and more 
to the high-school level. British Hispanists have reverted to Germanic-type 
studies of the so-called Golden Age as though we were living in the year 1896. 
French Hispanism, relatively unknown in the United States, is in many ways the 
most healthy, partly because French universities are free from the stultifying 
departmentalization which sets up in this country an artificial barrier 
between the history and language departments. It is noteworthy that France 
should produce men like Bataillon and Sarailh who, while being technically 
professors of literature, are at the same time distinguished historians. This 
reviewer first met Sarrailhyears ago when he was an unassuming professor of 
literature at Poitiers University, known for his studies of Martinez de la 
Rosa. Since then he has risen to become recteur of the University of Paris, 
which gives him responsibility for all the educational system of the Paris 
area. Another lesson we might learn from the French is that a professor can 
become a high-level administrator and conserve both his scholarship and his 
intellectual courage. 


This book is indeed a magnum opus with a message. Despite a rather 
severe review by Professor Arthur P. Whitaker in the Hispanic American 
Historical Review, it is a basic contribution to our knowledge of the Spanish 
18th century. Whitaker fails to point out the most serious bibisegrepnion: 
lacuna in Sarailh's work, namely that he failed to read this reviewer's Four 
Studies in Franco-Spanish Relations, which would have led him to modify some 
of his statements. This reviewer regrets also that Sarailh should have 
dismissed the accounts of foreign travelers without proper consideration, 
since they are frequently a better source of information than the writings by 
Spaniards themselves. Moreover, the title is a little misleading, since it 
should include the French Revolution and the political impact of French events 
on Spain. Sarailh's book is a general sociological study, divided into three 
parts: "Masse et élite," "Les principes et les armes de la Croisade,” and 
"Panorama de la pensée nouvelle." He may have omitted a historical account of 
the chronological aspects of his study because history has gone sociological, 
or perhaps because it would have stressed the strains between France and Spain 
rather than the infiltration of French ideas of progress and tolerance into 
the Peninsula. Sarailh is known to be a liberal in the tradition of Voltaire, 
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but, like Bataillon, he shows a tenderness in talking about every aspect of 
Spain which is quite different from the tone of a Montesquieu or a Voltaire. 
His reproach to Spanish traditionalists for their intolerance is therefore all 
the more effective as he ends his work quoting the words of French king 

Henri IV: "Rien ne donne plus de témoignage que nous sommes faits & la 
ressemblance de Dieu que la clémence et la débonnaireté.' 


German Arciniegas. AMERIGO AND THE NEW WORLD. New York. Knopf. 1955. 
Pp. xvi, 323, ix. $5.00. 


The distinguished Colombian writer German Arciniegas has written, among 
other books, studies of the 16th century in America, such as The Knights of 
El Dorado. He has now contributed an important study to a figure we know 
chiefly ¢. through the monographies of Frederick J. Pohl and Thomas Oscar 
Marcondes de Souza. His biography of Vespucci is essentially an apology for 
a figure who, by being rewarded with the name of the continent America (which 
he himself wanted to call the New World) has been accused of stealing a glory 
which should have gone to Columbus. Vespucci has a veritable Black Legend, 
from the writings of Bartolomé de las Casas to those of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Combining the accuracy ofa historian and the skill of a litterateur, 
Arciniegas has presented a convincing case for a much maligned individual. 
His argument is bolstered with substantial archival research in Florence and 
other Italian cities. 


H. V. Morton. A STRANGER IN SPAIN. New York. Dodd Mead. 1955. Pp. 376. 


H. V. Morton is known for his pleasant informative travelogs entitled 
In Search of London (South Africa, England, Scotland, Ireland, etc.), as well 
as for similar books on the Holy Land. While he has not previously concerned 
himself with Spain, this volume shows Morton's unusual ability to assimilate 
the facts about a country and the spirit of its culture. Morton is not just 
another popular writer looking for local color. He delves with curiosity 
into the problems of Spanish history, and wonders for example whether the 
Inquisition was responsible for the lack of serious intellectual curiosity 
among Spaniards. 


Thomas B. Davis, Jr. CARLOS DE ALVEAR. MAN OF REVOLUTION. Durham, N. C. 
Duke University Press. 1955. Pp. 305. $5.75. 


Carlos de Alvear is known as a general who fought in the wars of 
independence and in the war against Brazil. Thomas B. Davis describes an 
unknown phase of Alvear's life, namely his role as Argentina's first Minister 
to the United States. Alvear was in Washington at a time when the air was 
full of talk about Manifest Destiny, and he repeatedly warned his government 
that the ultimate aim of the United States was to conquer the whole of Latin 
America. While his dispatches were unknown to the general public until 
Mr. Davis unearthed them, it is maintained that during the long period, from 
1824 to 1852, when he served in Washington, he poisoned U.S.-Argentine 
relations with his dispatches, and that he is in large measure responsible 
for the anti-Americanism which Argentina has shown ever since. The causes of 
Argentine-U.S. rivalry go much deeper than this book suggests, but it seems 
evident that Carlos de Alvear was a catalyst. 
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John Preston Moore. THE CABILDO IN PERU UNDER THE HAPSBURGS. Durham, N. C. 
Duke University Press. 1954. Pp. 309. $6.90. 


This work by an able professor of Latin American history at Louisiana 
State University is a welcome addition to our knowledge of cclonial Peru. 
It concerns itself essentially with the formative period of the colonial 
regime, and shows with an abundance of interesting detail how the Spanish 
system was adanted to the conditions prevailing in Spanish South America. 
The bibliographical references are quite complete. 


Matthew W. Sterling. INDIANS OF THE AMERICAS. Washington. National 
Geographic Society. 1955. Pp. 431. $7.50. 


This beautifully illustrated book is an excellent example of the 
popularization of scholarship. The articles first appeared in the National 
Geographic Magazine and were written by well-known authorities such as 
Matthew S. Sterling, Hiram Bingham, 0. F. Cook, Andrew Ellicott Douglass, 
Clifford Evans, Neil M. Judd, Philip Ainsworth Means, Sylvanus Griswold 
Morley, Froelich G. Rainey and Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr. The articles are 
arranged into three groups: "Indians of North America, A Historical 
Panorama, "Ancient Life in the New World," and "Indians Today, From Amazon 
to Arctic.” There is naturally a heavy stress on local color and 
exploration, relatively little attention to the important historical and 
technical problems involved. Indian life occasionally appears here to be 
much more colorful and attractive than it really was or is. Moreover, many 
of these Indians are culturally and even physically mestizos: the dust- 
jacket shows Indians riding across the plains on horses. 


Marc Aurele Holly. AGRICULTURE IN HAITI. New York. Vantage Press. 1955. 
Pp. 313. $3.50. 


The Haitian who wrote this book carried out most of the work while 
studying at Oxford University with a scholarship in rural economy granted 
by the British Council. He gives a factual account of the rural problems 
of Haiti, and speaks with both information and frankness. However, like 
so many young Latin Americans, he seems afraid that any candor on his 
part will alienate his government. The book therefore carries as a 
guarantee of orthodoxy a photograph of the President of Haiti as a frontis- 
piece, while it closes with the romantic assertion: "Because of its 
excellent climate and soil and the solicitous actions of the government, 
Haiti can look forward to a prosperous agriculture and a glorious future." 


Ojala. 


Victor W. von Hagen. HIGHWAY OF THE SUN. New York. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. 1955. Pp. 320. $6.00. 


Von Hagen is known for a series of books about the Andean countries in 
which he combines scientific information with the story of his travels. His 
latest production of this kind describes the network of Inca roads through 
Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador. The book opens with a quotation from Alexander 
von Humboldt which is as much of an exaggeration as many other remarks of 
that supposedly scientific German: "The roads of the Incas were the most 
useful and stupendous works ever executed by man." The volume tells in a 
chatty way the story of this expedition which was sponsored in part by the 
Americau Geographical Society and which von Hagen described in a series of 
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dispatches to the New York Times. There are some attractive photographs in 


which, besides a mummy from Paracas, the reader can see Silvia von Hagen. 
This book is written in a fairly light vein. Von Hagen is said to be 
writing a scientific report on his trip for the American Geographical 


Society. 


Federico Garefa Lorca. POET IN NEW YORK. New York. Grove Press. 1955. 
Pp. 191. $3.75. 


Lorca was a student at Columbia University from 1929 to 1930. The 
poems which this visit to the United States inspired have now been trans- 
lated by Ben Belitt, with an introduction by Angel del Rio. This reviewer 
finds the whole volume pointless, but then it should be remembered that he 
lived in the Residencia de Estudiantes at Madrid with Lorca, found him 
personally antipatico and is still convinced that he is a third-rate 
artist, despite all the propaganda he has aroused. Professor John Crow was 
at Columbia University at the same time as Lorca, and he has reported: "I 
came in intimate contact with Lorca day after day while he was working on 
the Poeta en Nueva York, and if he was experiencing any ‘mortal anguish,' I 
am a monkey's uncle.” I would like to reassure Professor Crow that he is 
not a monkey's uncle, but one of the few critics who have kept a sense of 
eternal values in talking about Lorca. 


Samuel Eliot Morison. CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, MARINER. Boston. Little, 
Brown. 1955. Pp. 224. $3.75. 


Harvard historian Morison won the Pulitzer Prize with his biography 
of Columbus, Admiral of the Ocean Sea. He has now told the life of the 
great mariner strictly from the viewpoint of his seamanship, and the 
resulting volume, while not bulky, is extremely informative. Morison 


succeeds in making a difficult technical subject sound very interesting. 


Stanley R. Ross. FRANCISCO I. MADERO. New York. Columbia University Press. 
1955. Pp. 378. $5.50. 


Stanley R. Ross, now an Assistant Professor of History at the University 
of Nebraska, received his Ph.D. from Columbia University, where three scholars 
interested him in this topic: Frank Tannenbaum, John A. Krout, and Andrés 
Iduarte. This book, which is apparently a revision of his thesis, is a - 
eareful and informative account of Madero's life. The most unfortunate 
omission in the bibliography is the failure to mention Charles Curtis 
Cumberland's Mexican Revolution: Genesis under Madero, which the University 


of Texas Press published three years earlier. There is a good deal of 
duplication between the two books, and the blame must apparently be placed on 
the lack of intercommunication between Columbia University and the University 
of Texas. It would help considerably if professors talked to each other a 
little more. In any case, Ross' book is an excellent summary of the life of 
the "Apostle of Mexican Democracy," as the subtitle describes him. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional in that 
it concerns itself with a definite arca—S, in, Portugal, and Latin America—-but this is a cul rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old an aa ed subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 


It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department, and it still bears a humanistic stamp. It is based on 
the conviction that the study of a foreign area without a mastery of the language of that area is comparable to 
engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to deci a written text is involved. One of the 
most valuable and indced most difficult of modern techniques, the use of native informants, requires a good 
command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and Latin America regularly address the His- 
panic World Affairs Seminar in Spanish or Portuguese and engage in discussion with members of the 
ists and the social scientists. 

2 a $s an important in the progra'n, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without aphical on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
without Knowing the geographical bast a “telluric” culture. 

Every program must have a focus, Prati ing on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on ~ 

interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of the Hisp 

world today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical lands, but a pec ily 
personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in 
a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of the program. The 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford; 
the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a ane 2 by a biologist. Ad- 
vanced graduate students may be appointed assistant editors and are trained to write for internationally rec- 
ognized publications. It is through ey Hispanic American Report that the program is closely related with the 
Department of Political Science. 

Other disciplines contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the 
advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate program 
provide a background for this study. The ecatiaas Department ink valuable assistance to the Hispanic 
American Report, as does the Food Shaeeareh Institute. The Department of Sociology and Anthropology has 
developed a s interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance of the 
academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
portance and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 

ve been close and cordial 

The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Lower Division: 


and Sp25 (composition) 


Upper Division: 

Language: Advanced Spanish Composition and ic Languages Sp111, 112, 113) ..... Gunits 

History: Latin America: the Colonial Period (History 117, pen and Latin America since 1810 (History 118, 5 is 
pat ‘the U: States (Poli 138, or an equi 5 


Students who wisi to minor in any Gidid of interest tay do to by completing 16 units of work in that Geld. 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Candidates for the Master’s degree in Hispanic American Studies fulfill satisfactorily the following requirements: 


1, 

2. A completion of courses followed. A minim um of 36. unite is required with grade of A or B, not including 
foe the 

3. A thesis on a regional subject, for which 9 units of credit are 

civilization, li history, and political affsirs of mod- 

America, ‘ene- 

zucla), West Coast countries (Bolivis, Chile, Peru), (Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay), or Brazil. 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


= 


STANFORD BOOKS ON WORLD AFFAIRS 
Moscow and Chinese Communists 
by Robert Carver North 

»° has produced precisely the book that many persons have eagerly awaited . . . for a more 
adequate understanding of the antagonists that we face. . . Amply documented and quali- 
fies as scholarship of the first order. More than that, it has pace and verve. It is better and 
more exciting reading than most fiction.”—Robert Aura Smith, New York Times $5.00 

The Struggle for Indochina 


by Ellen Hammer 


“Thetis clearly a lesson fot the United State in Miss useful book . . it is in 
no sense a diatribe but a sober and scholarly record of the events since World “War II.” 
—Joseph E. Evans, Wall Street Journal $5.00 


The United States and the Far East, 1945-51 


by Harold M. Vinacke 


“Anyone interested in a ialaiadien, desiuile impartial, and well-informed review of our 
policies and problems in the Far East, will find it in this book.”—Saturday Review $3.00 


Malaya: Communist or Free? 


by Victor Purcell 


author contends that the present on stringent 

+ ress the — —s movement cannot offset the ward of delaying Malaya’s palin 
progress an t only Malaya’ $ positive advance <ere can prevent its 

another ‘China.’”——The Nation 00 


Minority Problems in Southeast Asia 
, by Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff | 


Significant facts on the numerous minority groups of the Southeast Asian countries; their 
Bflevances and roles, Date: March 14, 1955. $4.00 


Communist Revolton: An of ad Tc 


STAN romp press ‘Stemferd, Californian 
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